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PREFACE- 



Most of these Letters were written lo my in- 
timate friends : others are in reply to apphcations 
made to me by entire strangers, for advice or 
information, some directing their inquiries to one 
point, and some to another. In answering, I ge- 
nerally kept pretty much to the tenor of thfe 
questions, as there would have been no end of the 
labour of communicating to every one, separately, 
information on every topic ; yet, to some or other 
of my correspondents, I have had occasion to 
touch on most subjects interesting to an emigrant. 

This consideration has induced me to publish 
the Letters, in the hope that, as a collection, they 
may be useful to others, as well as to the indivi- 
duals to whom they were severally siddressed. 

It has been the fashion, though now a little out 
of date, for such as myself to be told, that we 
were not fit to breathe the air of Old England ;, 
and, as we did not " like" the way of being ruled 
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and taxed by people who had no more right to 
rule and tax as lb an consisted in the power of 
doing it, the land we lived in was too good for us, 
and it would be well for us to " leave it.'' At 
length things improved so much and so rapidly, 
that I began to think go too, and determined to 
try this country. 

It is DO more than due to those gentlemen and 
others, who were in the habit of recommending 
this httle remedy of exile from the land of our 
fathers, as a cure for our discontent, to inform 
them that, in my case, it has succeeded to admi- 
ration. 

This should double their zeal. If they disco- 
ver any of their neighbours weary and heavy 
laden, and therefore dissatisfied with our excel- 
lent constitution, as now administered, let them 
earnestly recommend the same course to them 
"svhich they recommended to me. 

And by way of testimonial of its efficacj, I beg 
leave to offer the following Letters to the perusal 
of those gentlemen^ and through them to their 
patients, who^ay thus, by the combined opera- 
tions of leading and driving, be put in the way of 
obtaining speedy rehef, and many a bad subjeci 
may become a good citizen. 

There are, however, many of the restless whom 
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this prescription would suit but badly. If low 
indulgence or undated avarice have soured their 
tempers, it is not in a transfer from the old estab- 
lishments of society to the silent waste where it 
scarcely is begun, that they will find a cure. 
Envy or disappointed ambition — have these 
disgusted them with the world? The wilds 
of Illinois will yield no repose to their perturbed 
spirits. The fiends will migrate with them. 

As little would I encourage the emigration of 
the tribe of grumblers, people who are petulant 
and discontented under the every-day evils of life. 
Life has its petty miseries in all situations and 
climates, to be mitigated or cured by the continual 
efforts of an elastic spirit, or to be borne, if incu- 
rable, with cheerful patience. But the peevish 
emigrant is perpetually comparing the com- 
/brts he has quitted, but never could enjoy, with 
the privations of his new allotment. He over* 
looks the present good, and broods over the evil 
with habitual perverseness ; whilst in the recol- 
lection of the past, he dwells on the good only* 
Such people are always bad associates, but they 
are an especial nuisance in an infant colony. 
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LETTER I. 

November 22| 1817. 
DEAR SIR, 

I WROTE to you in June, soon after 
our entrance into the western territory ; and 
now that I am settled down, having reached 
the point I aiqoed at on starting, and which 
seemed continually to recede as we advanced, 
I again take up my pen. 

You and our other friends have probably 
wondered at our having proceeded so ifar west ; 
and it would be difficult to make intelligible, 
to any but those who have seen this country, 
the motives which have constantly impelled 
as well as attracted us, as every step seems 
to you a farther departure from home, and 
to be attended by additional privations. 

This is in some degree true, as regards the 
first ; but though the absolute distance is in- 
creased, the means of communication! by na- 
vigation to our neighbourhood, more than 
compensates ; and in regard to the latter, (as 
3 
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to additional privations,) the case is far other- 
wise. 

Had we remained io the state of Ohio, we 
must have paid from twenty to fifty dollars 
per acre for land which is technically called 
** improved,'^ but is in fact deteriorated ; or 
have purchased, at an advance of 1000 or 
1500 per cent, unimproved land from specu- 
lators: and in either case should have la- 
boured under the inconvenience of settling 
detached from societj^ of our own choice, and _. 
ithout the advantage of choice as to soil or fl 
'^tuation* We saw many eligible sites and ^ 
fine tracts of country, but these were pre- 
cisely the sites and tlie tracts which had se* 
fcured the attachment of their possessors. 
It was in fact impossible to obtain for our- 
selves a good position, and the neighbour- 
hood of our friends, in the state of Ohio, at 
a price which common prudence would justi- 
fy, or indeed at any price. Having given 
up the Ohio, we found nothing attractive on 
the eastern side of Indiana; and situations 
to the south, on the Ohio river bounding that 
state, were so well culled as to be in the pre- 
dicament above described ; offering no room 
for us without great sacrifices of money and 
society. The western side of Indiana, on the 
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lanks of the Wabash, is liable to the same 
and other objections. The northern part of 
Indiana is still in possession of the Indians. 

But a few miles farther west opened our 
"way into a country preferable in itself to any 
%ve had seen, where we could choose for our- 
selves, and to which we could invite our 
friends ; and where, in regard to communi- . 
<^ation with Europe, we could command equal 
facilities, and foresee greater, than in the 
state of Ohio, being so much nearer the grand 
outlet at New Orleans. 

I am so well satisfied with the election we 
have made, that I have not for a moment felt 
a disposition to recede ; and much as I should 
lament that our English/ friends should stop 
short of us, some amends even for that would 
be made by the higher order of settlers, whom 
similar motives bring constantly into our very 
track. Society we shall not want, I believe ; 
and with the fear of that want every other 
fear has vanished. The comforts and luxu- 
ries of life we shall obtain with ease and in 
abundance : pomp and state will follow but 
too quickly. • * 

I hope you will have seen Mr. before 

this reaches you. My writing to you at all, 
when you have the advantage of personal 
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looiraunicatioii with binij may seem imper- 
inent. Since he left us I have built a tern- 
>orary dwelling on my intended settlement, 
md have spent some thiie there. Tliis has 
lade me better acquainted with our situa- 
tion; and as farther knowledge confirms and 
increases my favourable view of it, my com- 
munication may have its use. I would act 
persuade or invite any one to follow us, but 
I \^ ish my friends to know that my under- 
taking proceeds to my entire content, ^ 
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IS now writmg a 



very just and 



f 



interesting detail of particulars, as to the pre- 
sent condition of agriculture and trade, in a 
letter to his father, which I hope you will 
see. The power of capital here is great al- 
most beyond calculation: the difficulty seems 
to be in the choice of objects, out of the va- 
rious ways of doubling and redoubling it, I 
which present themselves to the enterprizing, 
priiese I do not much attend to ; my line is 
land and cultivation* My intended settle- i 
ment is a square of a mile and a half eacH« 
way, containing 1140 acres, I made an es- 
timate a few days ago for ray own govern- 

It merely, of the amount required for 
itablishment on this estate, on a liberal p 

ch I shall copy faithfully, without al 
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ing an item* 



This will enable you to com*j 
pare the situation and prospects of a farnien 
in England with those of a proprietor in Illi- 
nois, at 'the outset. 
^m As to the annual profits here, I am not 
^m jet prepared with data for a very particular 
statement* The price of wheat may be reck- 
oned at three shillings and fourpence sterling 
per bushel, and of beef and pork at two- 
^H pence per pound. The land is fertile and 
j^ easy of tillage; the wear of ploughshares 
almost nothing, as they require sharpening 
by the smith but once a year ; and we shall 
have labourers in plenty, at a price not much j 
exceeding that of England ; putting horsM 
^ labour and man's labour together, they willl 
^H be quite as cheap. Then we have no rentJ 
^^ tithe, or poor's rate, and scarcely any taxefJ 
perhaps one farthing per acre- " 

But omitting the annual income, about wUcb 
I know enough to feel no anxiety, let lit con- 
^B &ider that at the end of fourteen years, when 
" we may suppose the lease of the most favour- 
ed English farmers to terminate, a stock of va- 
, rious kmds, of great value, will be accumu- 
B Jated by the proprietor here; the worth of 
bis estate, in the regular course of improve- 
^ ment^ wUI be increased to the amount of & 
■ 3"" 
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or 8,000/. and no renewal wanted ; also, that - 
the capita] required by the English farmer of^ 
such an estate, is at least double to that re- 
quired by the Illinois proprietor at the outset 
of the undertaking. 

Copy from my Memorandum Book. 

Estimate of money required for the comfortable esta- 
blishment of my family on Bolting-bouse, now Eng- 
lish, prairie ; on which th^ first instalment is paid. 
About 720 acres of wood-land, and 720 prairie — 
the latter to be chie^y grass : 

Dollars, 
Second instalment, August, 1819,720 dollars ; 
Third, August, 1820, 720 dollars ; Fourth, 
August, 1821, 720 dollars . . .2,160 

Dwelling-house and appurtenances . . 4,600 
Other buildings . ... 1,500 

4|680 rods of fencing ; viz. 3,400 on the prai- 
rie, and 1,280 round the wood-land . 1,170 
Suj^ry wells, 200 dollars ; gates, 100 dollars; 

^cabins, 200 dollars . . . 500 

100 head of catUe, 900 dollars ; 20 sows, &c. 

100 dollars ; sheep, 1000 dollars . 2,000 
Ploughs, waggons, &c. and sundry tools and 

implements . . . ^ . 270 

House keeping until the land supplies us . 1,000 
Shepherd one year's wages, herdsman one 

year, and sundry other labourers . 1,000 



14,100 
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Brought forward, 

One cabinet-maker, and one wheelright, one 
year, making furniture and imple- 
ments, 300 dollars each 

Sundry articles of furniture, ironmongery, pot- 
tery, glass, &c. 

Sundries, fruit-trees, &c. 

First instalment already paid 

Five horses on hand, worth 

Expense of freight and carriage of linen, bed- 
ding, books, clothing, &c. &c. . 

Value of articles brought from England 

Voyage and journey . 



14,109 



600 

500 
100 
720 
300 

1,000 
4,600 
2,000 



Allow about 600 dollars more for 
seed and com 



$ 23,820 
£ 5,359 sterling. 
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£ 6,500 



. I make no comment on the above ; it would 
be best to talk it over together. I hope to 
hear from.you at least, and remain sincerely 
yours. 
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perhaps as travellers. As to what are called 
the comforts of life, I feel that they are much 
more easily attainable here than they have 
ever been to me ; and for those who are to 
succeed me, I look forward with a pleasure 
which can only be understood by one who 
has felt the anxieties of an English father. 

I expect to see around me in prosperity 
many of my old neighbours, whose hard fare 
has often embittered my own enjoyments. 
Three of them have already made the effort, 
and succeeded in getting out to us. This de- 
lights us, but we have by no means depended 
on it ; joyful'as we are at the prospect of giv- 
ing them an asylum. 

Two more are waiting at Philadelphia for 
, an invitation which is now on its way. They 
?wept at parting with their companions who 
are now here^ but they wanted faith, thinking 
thej would never reach our abode " so far 
wesV^ And -should faith be wanting to all 
whom we so earnestly wish to see, I believe 
not one of us would regret the step we have 
taken. 

I have transmitted to Congress a memorial, 
soliciting a grant, by way of purchase, of a 
tract of land. If it succeeds I shall be glad, 
because I think it may afford hundreds of fa-^ 
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6,000 miles twice passed, was to intervene 
l)etween our parting and re-union^ I confess I 
have been apt to consider his return to our 
settlement in the light rather of a remote con- 
tingency, than as an event to be calculated 
on. 

Thus, on his departure, we naturally fell 
"back on our own resources. " Well, Sir," 
jou will say, " and how did they sustain 
you ?" I have not for a moment felt despon- 
dency, scarcely, discouragement, in this hap- 
py country, this land of hope ! Life here is ( 
only too valuable, from the wonderful effi- | 
ciency of every well-directed effort. Such ! 
is the field of delightful action lying before i 
me, that I am ready to regret the years wast- J 
ed in the support of taxes and pauperism, and i 
to grieve that I am growing old now, that a | 
really useful career seems just beginning. I 
am happier, much happier, in my prospects , 
I feel that I am doing well for my family : 
and the privations I anticipated seem to vanish 
before us. 

We shall have some English friends next 
summer ; and a welcome they shall expe- 
rience. But if not one had the resolution to 
follow the track we have smoothed before 
them, we should never wish to retrace it, except 
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September. This occurred on one road, and 
that far to the north. 

I sat down to write to you under an im- 
pression that you would be deterred, and 
might be prevented from following us, by dif- 
ficulties, some real and serious, others not so ; 
and I thought it might be useful to you, as I 
knew it would be pleasant, to find that I am 
satisfied as to my own undertaking. It is for 
this reason that you are treated with so much 
about myself. I wish I could put you in posr 
session of all my mind, my entire sentiments, 
f my daily and hourly feeling of contentment : 
» not that you would be warranted thereby to 
I place yourself and family along side of mine. 
^ You might, however, from your knowledge 
* of me and my habits, which remain much the 
same, proceed in your own estimate to some 
length. 
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November 29, 1817. 
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It would give me much pleasure to afford 
you satisfactory information on the several 
particulars you mention, but I am, like your- 
self, a stranger in this country, and can there- 
fore only communicate to you my opinions in 
answer to your inquiries. 

To the first, as to the most eligible part of 
the United States for obtaining improved 
Jurms^ or uncultivated lands for Englishmen, 
&c. I reply, that with a view to the settle- 
ment of the number of families you mention, 
it will be vain to look for improved farms in 
any part that I have seen or heard of. Pro- 
bably a single family might be suited in almost 
any large district, as the changes which are 
continually occurring in human affairs, will 
occasionally throw eligible farms into the 
market every where. But you can have no 
choice of cultivated lands, as those you would 
prefer are the least likely to be disposed of; 
and it is altogether unlikely you should meet 
with a body of such lands, for the accommo- 
dation of thirty or forty families ; considering 
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too, that, by travelliog a few day's journey 
farther west, you may have a choice of land 

|of equal value-at one-tenth of the price, where ^ 
they may settle contiguous, or at least near ™ 
to each other. I have no hesitation in re- 
commending you to do as I have done ; ibat 

[>s, to head the tide of emigration, and pro* 

[.vide for your friends where the lands are yet 

' imappro[3riated. 

After traversing the states of Ohio and In- 

^diana, looking out for a tract suited to myfl 
I wws, and those of a number of our " 
countrymen who have signiiied their inten- 
ions of following our example, I have fixed 
Dn this spot in Illinois, and am the better 
[)leased with it the more 1 see of it* 

ls to obtaining labourers, A single self 
Icr may get his labour done by the piece 
pn moderate terras, not higher than in some 
parts of England ; but if many families settle 

together, all requiring tliis article, and none 
supplying it, they must obtain it from else- 
irkere. Let them import English labourers^ 
iX make advantageous proposals to stich as 
re continually arriving at the eastern ports. 
Provisions arc cheap, of course. Wheat 
three and fonrpence sterling per bushel* Beef 
and pork twopence per pound, groceries and 
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clothing dear, building moderate, either by 
Tvood or brick. Bricks are laid by the thou- 
sand, at eight dollars, or under, including 
lime. 

Privations I cannot enumerate. Thek 
amount depends on the previous habits and 
present disposition of individuals : for myself 
and family, the privations already experienc- 
ed^ or anticipated, are of small account com- 
pared with the advantages. 

Horses, 60 to 100 dollars, or upwards ; 
cows, 10 to 20 dollars ; sows, 3 to 5 dol- 
lars. 

ISociely is made up of new-comers chiefly, 
and, of course, must partake of the leading 
characters of these. There is generally a lit- 
tle bias of attraction in a newly-settled neigh- 
bourhood, which brings emigrants from some 
particular state, or country, to that spot ; and 
thus a tone is given to the society. Where 
we are settling, society is yet unborn, as 
it were. It will, as in other places, be made 
up of such as come ; anfong whom English 
farmers, I presume, will form a large propor- 
tion. 

Roads^ as yet, are in a state of nature. 

Purchases of land are best made at the 
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land-offices : paymentSj five years, orprampl; , 
the latter^ eight per cent, discount- 
Mechanics' wages, 1 dollar to 1 1-2, Car- 
penters, smiths, shoemakers, brickmakers, 
ind bricklayers, are among the first in requi- 
sition for a new settlement : others follow of 
Course: — tanners, saddlers, tailors, hatters, 
tJu-workers, &;c. &lc. 

We rely on good markets for produce, 
through the grand navigable communication 
we enjoy with the occan» I 

Medicul aid is not of diflicult attainment 
?he English of both sexes, and strangers in 
general, are liable to some bilious attacks on 
their first arrival: these complaints seem, 
however, simple, and not difficult to manage, 
if taken in time. 

The manufactures you mention may here^ 
after be eligible ; cotton, woollen, linen, stock- 
ings, &c. Certainly not at present. Beer, 
spirits, pottery, tanning, are objects of imme- 
diate attention. 

The minerals of our district are not much 
known. Wu have excellent limestone ; I be- 
lieve we have coal i wood will, however, be 
the cheapest fuel for some years. 

Implements are cheap till you commence 
with the iron. A waggon, 33 pr 40 dollars. 
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exclusive of tire to wheels. A strong wag- 
gon for the road, complete, will amount to 
160 dollars or upwards* 

The best mode of coming from England 
to this part of the western country is by an 
eastern port, thence to Pittsburg, and down 
the Ohio to Shawnee town. Clothing, bed- 
ding, household linen, simple medicines of 
the best quality, and sundrj small articles of 
cutlery and light tools, are the best things for 
an emigrant to bring out. 

I can hardly reply to your inquiry about 
the manner of travelling ; it must be suited 
to the party. Horseback is the most pleasant 
and expeditious; on foot the cheapest: a 
light waggon is eligible in some cases : in 
others the stage is a necessary evil. I see 
I shall render you liable to double postage, 
but I wished to reply to each of your inqui- 
ries, as far as I could. 

To serve you or your friends will be a plea- 
sure to, Sir, 

Your's, &c. &c. 



LETTER IV, 



NowmberSO, 181T- 
DEAR SIR, 

No DOUBT my son will have told you 
what he has learned of our proceedings, from 
our departure until our arrival here- By 
April next I hope we shall be fixed in our j 
cabins on the prairie; and, in two years, [fl 
hope to see a populous and thriving neigh 
bourhood, wliere in July last I could not find 
a single inhabitant. 

As we travelled along, viewing the coua 
try, and anxiously seeking a place of rest, 
took short notes of occurrences and observa- 
tions ; and having added an account oi 
inten<^ed settlement, with a sketch of our 
plans and prospects, I sent it to the press, 1 
directed a copy to be delivered to you, which 
you probably will have received before this 
reaches you. Having described things jusi 
^s they appeared to me, I am in hopes my 
friends will collect from it a pretty clear idea 
of the state of this remote country. 

Beginning where that leaves off, you will 
suppose me busy enough in planning and pre- 
paring for our new farm- I have secured si 
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considerable tract of land, more than I have 
any intention of holding, that I ma}^ be able 
to accommodate some of our English friends. 
Our soil appears to be rich, a fine black 
mould, inclining to sand, from one to three 
or four feet deep, lying on sandstone or clayey 
loam \ so easy of tillage as to reduce the ex- 
pense of cultivation below that of the land I 
have been accustomed to in England, not- 
withstanding the high rates of human labour. 
The wear of plough-irons is so trifling, that 

Bis a thing of course to sharpen them in the 
►ring once for the whole yean Our main 
>ject will be live stock, cattle, and hogs, 
r which there is a sure market at a good 
profit. Twopence a pound you will think too 
low a price to include a profit; but remember^ 
we are not called upon, after receiving our 
money for produce, to refund a portion of it 
for rent, another portion for tithe, a third for 
poor's rates, and a fourth for taxes; which* 
latter are here so light, as scarcely to be \ 
brought into the nicest calculation- You 
will consider also, that money goes a great 
deal farther here, so that a less profit would 
suffice* The fact is, however, that the pro- ^ 
iits on capital employed any way in this i 
country are marvellous ; in the case of live 
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stock the outgoings are so smallj that the 
ccipts are nearly all clear. 

The idea of exhausting the soil by crop* 
pingj so as to render manure necessary j h; 
not yet entered into the estimates of the wi 
tern cultivator. Manure has been often kiio>v 
to accumulate until the farmers have removi 
their yards and buildings out of the way o! 
the nuisance. Ihey have no notion 
making a return to the land j and as yet the 
seems no bounds to its fertility^ 

For about ludf the capital that isrecjairci 
for the mere cultivation of our worn-out soil 
in England, a man may establish himself as 
proprietor here^ with every comfort belongioi 
to a plain and reasonable mode of living, aril 
with a certainty of establishing his children 
as well or better than himseh' — such an ap- 
proach to certainty at least as would render 
anxiety on that score unpardonable. 1 

Land being obtained so easily^ I had a fancy 
to occupy here just as many acres as I did al 
Wanborough; and I have added 160 of tim 
bored land to the 1 ,440 I at first concluded to 
farm. I shall build and furnish as good a 
lK>use as the one 1 left, with suitable outbuild- 
ings, garden J orchard, Sec. make 5,000 rods 
of fence, chiefly bank and ditch, provide im- 
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^lemeats, build a mill, support the expenses 
of housekeepiug, and labour until we obtain 
returns^ and pay the entire purchase money 
>f tlie estate, for less than half the capital 
niiployed on Wanborougli farm. At the end 
of fourteen years, instead of an expiring 

Base, I or my heirs will probably see an in- 
crease in the value of the land, equal to fif- 

[jcn or twenty times the original purchase. 
Id the interval my family will have lived 
liaiulsomely on the produce, and have plenty 
to spare, should any of them require a sepa- 
rate establishment on farms of their own. 
Thus I see no obstruction to my realising 

11 1 wished for on taking leave of Old Eng- 
Ta me, whose circumstances were 

jmparatively easy, the change is highly ad- 
rantageoos ; but to labouring people, to me- 
chanics, to people in gener^ who are in diSi* 
culties, this country affords so many sure 
roads to independence and comfort^ that it is 
lamentable that any, who have the means of 
making their escape, should be prevented by 
the misrepresentation of others, or their own 
timidity. 

You will gather from this letter, that the 
predictions of some of my old neighbours^ 
who said I should be sooq glad to return to 
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Wanborough, are not in the way of being 
fulfilled. Some who do not know me so well 
as you do, will perhaps now doubt my sin- 
cerity. It would be no alleviation of my own 
troubles to lead others into the like ; so that 
if I were disappointed, and had not the man- 
liness to acknowledge it, I should at least 
hold my tongue. 

My son never fails to mention, in his let- 
ters, his obligations to you for your truly kind 
notice of him in his fatherless condition. You 
find a reward for this in your own kind hearts 
Wishing you and yours all prosperity, 
I remain, dear Sir, 

sincerely yours* 



LETTER V. 

December 9, 1817. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

And yeu would, I 

am certain, give me your congratulations, 
almost unmixed, had you a complete view of 
our comfortable situation and our prospects. 

I enjoy the exchange more than you can 
conceive — ^much more than I ever anticipa- 
ted ; but not exactly with feelings such as 
you, partly in raillery, and partly in serious- 
ness, suppose, either with regard to the coun- 
try I have quitted, and which I shall never 
cease to love, or with regard to the position 
I am to assume among my American bre- 
thren. 

In England we find great simplicity, or 
rather ignorance, in the remote and little fre- 
quented districts: the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages are for the most part the children of the 
former inhabitants, to be succeeded by their 
children, ploughing the same fields, and 
threshing in the same barns, from generation 
to generation. But we in this new country 
are a motley assemblage of adventurers ; not 
one that is grown to man's estate was born iu 
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it. Coming hither mature in age and expe- 
rience, we bring and throw into a common 
stock the knowledge of distant countries, 
and various climates ; and, when collected, a^ 
people of emigrants is tlie last to which w^| 
would apply the epithet of *' simple^^^ or of 
ignorant. 

Thus I am in no danger of setting up for^ 
an arrogant instructor of ** the simple Ameri'9 
cans :" and yet the value of the little I know, 
and the little I can do beyond the reach 
the mere husbandman, is greatly enhanced 
by transplantation. I believe you cannoL 
have an adequate notion of the eulargcmet 
of the sphere of usefid exertion which i exj 
rience; and I utterly despair, at present^ 
convincing you that this most delightful ac^ 
quisition costs so little as it docs, in what 
deemed, and properly, the enjoyments of so- 
cial life* "Ah," say you, "happy enthrisi-t 
ast, his dream is not yet over." There 
however, something real in the change frc 
anxiety about the future to perfect tranquil litVi 
and from a life of irksome toil to one of plea- 
surable exertion. There is a diOcrence be-^ 
twixt hope and fear that is not to be despised, 
even in dreaming. This is indeed a land of 
.liberty and hope, and I rejoice unfeignedly 
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that I am in it Yet England was never so 
dear to me as it is now in the recollection : 
being no longer under the base dominion of 
her oligarch J, I can think of my native conn- 
try, and her noble institutions, apart from 
her politics. 

I read in the Philadelphia papers, of which 
I receive half a dozen per week, marvellous . 
thmgs from England, about gold and the , 
funds ; and melancholy accounts of the ty^ 
phus fever in Ireland, and lately in Binning- 1 
ham and Manchester, and even in London : 4 
how stands the case ? I am apt to fear the ' 
misery is real, and the prosperity fallacious. 

I am, &c. &c. 



LETTER VI. 



December 2d» 1817. 
M¥ DEAR FRIEND, 

There are some truly estimable pe 
pie here, of gentle mainiersj warm hearts J 
and cultivated understandings, to whom w€ 

^are growing much attached^ The decisioin] 
i>f character which prevails £tmong the nei 
settlers renders their society very interesting jj 
Land there is a spirit of fearless enterpris 

' which raises even the vicious above contempt* 
Not a family, hardly an individual, whosel 
adventures would not highly amuse and as-' 
tonish the groups assembled round the fire- 
sides of our old coimtry at this story-telling 
^season. J 

But what think you of a community, not' 
only without an established religion, hut of 
w horn a large proportion profess no particu- 
lar religion, and think as little about the ma- 
chinery of it, as you know was the case with 
myself? What in some places is esteemed a 

(decent conformity with practices which we 
despise, is here altogether unnecessary. There 
are, however, some sectaries even here, with 
more of enthusiasm than good temper ; but 
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their zeal finds suflicient vent in loud preach- 
ing and praying. The court-house is used* 
by all persuasionsj indifferently, as a place * 
of worship ; any acknowledged preacher who * 
announces himself for a Sunday or other day, 
may always collect an audience, and rave 
or reason as he sees meet. When the wea- 
ther is favourable, few Sundays pass without 
something of the sort. It is remarkable that 
they generally deliver themselves with that 
chaunting cadence you have heard among 
the quakers. This is Christmas day, and 
ieems to be kept as a pure holiday — merely a 
ay of relaxation and amusement: those that *| 
choose, observe it religiously ; but the pub- n 
lie opinion Joes not lean that way, and the J 
law is silent on the subject. After this de- * 
phrable account, you will not wonder when 
you hear of earthquakes and tornados amongst 
But the state of political feeling is, if 
possible, still more deplorable. Republican 
principles prevail universally. Those few 
zealous persons, who, like the ten faithftd 
that were not found by Abraham, might have 
stood between their heathen neighbours and 
destruction, even these are among the most 
decided foes of all legitimacy, except that of 
a g£vernment appointed by the people. They 



are as fully arnied with carnal weapons ad 
t Willi spiritual; and as determined in their 

• animosity against royalty and its appurte- 

* nances, as they are against the kingdom of 
Anti-Chiist; holding it as lawful to use the 
sword of the flesh for the destruction of tlic 
one, as that of the spirit for the other, 

Ciiildren are not baptized or subjected to 
any siiporstitious rite ; the par^tsname them, 
and that is all : and the last act of the drama 
is as simple as the first. There is no conse* 
cratrd burial place, or funeral service. The 
body is enclosed in the plainest coHin ; th« 
family of the deceased convey the corpse into 
the woods ; some of the party are provided 
with axes, and some with spades ; a grave is 

' prepared, and the body quietly placed in it ; 
then trees are felled, and laid over the grave 
to protect it from wild beasts. If the party 
belong to a religious conmiunity^ preaching 
sometimes follows ; if not j a few natural tears 
are shed in silence, and the scene Is closed. 
These simple monuinents of mortality are 
not unfrequent in the woods. Marriages are 
as little concerned with superstitious obser- 
vances as funerals ; but they are observed as 

■Occasioni of festivity. We are not quite out 
of healing of the world and its bustle, but the 
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sound is rather long in reaching us. We re- 
ceive the Philadelphia daily papers once a 
week, about a month after diey are publish- 
ed ; in these we read extracts from the Eng-r 
lishjournalsof the month preceding: so we 

' take up the news as you forget it ; and what 
happened three months ago in Europe is jusit 
now on the carpet here. 

As to society, comparisons are odious ; but 
in good faith, I think you would have nothing 
to regret in exchanging such a circle as I 
fency yours to be, for any circle thaft would 
surround you in the inhabited part of these 

^wild woods. 

I am, my dear friend, 

ever yours* 
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LETTER VII. 



J&Duaiy 7, 1810. j 



SAR SIR. 



I AM not SO sanguine as yourself about our 
I old and once glorious England : such a ra- 
tional, honest, economical system, as a true 
1 parliament would produce, might, twenty-six 
years ago, tiave done something for us. Eco- 
nomy and order are good to prevent ruin, but 
' when all is spent they are of small avail ; be- 
sides, who wishes tor the experiment to be 
made ? Not tlie fund holders, nor the borough 
iolders, nor the army — a few, a very few po- 
litical characters, and the distressed of all 
classes. The latter, you will say, are a for- 
midable number. So they are ; but they are j 
weak, and have nothing in common but theif ^ 
misery. The " friends of order," that is, the 
"bulk of the people, who have as yet escaped 
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pauperism, but are shivering on the brink, 
aad fearful that the slightest change will 
plunge them into the gulf — these are the ene- 
mies of the reform, and all the timid of every 
class. 

Had I been an owner of land, I might pos- j 
siblj have staid by my paternal acres ; or if I 
had been a single man, (that is, a childless 
roan,) I might have remained m the hope of 
ontributing to the work of reformation, or, ^ 
n pure hatred of tyranny, to stand the brunt. 
But as I am circumstanced, I thought it right i 
to withdraw with ray family out of its reach ; J 
d I have not repented a single moment ; on " 
the contrary, 1 have every reason to rejoice in 
ihe change, for it is from gloom and despon- 4 
dency to tranquillity and hope. ^ 

As to the comforts and acconiEiodations of 
fe, we have our books, our music, our agreea- 
ble and kind neighbours, good food and cloth- j 
jng, and before two years are ended we ex- 
ect to have as good afid well fomished a 
house as that we left It is astonishing how I 
mall are the privations we are subject to. 1 1 
counted the cost beforehand, but over-reckon- 
aad we are of course the better satis- 
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It will be very long before traveUing will 
be pleasant, except in fine weather aiid on 
horseback : this is the grand inconvenience 
of a new country ; but it is not to be compar* 
edto the inconvenience of living at the mercy 
of a villanous aristocracy. Why, Sir, I must 
either have sneaked about, in what you call 
my country, a prisoner at large^ or amused 
mysfilf with coimting the nails on the door of 
my dungeon. And so must you ; for things^ 
will not mend without a dreadful crisis: wsi^M 
until that liberates you, you will be free only 
by sufferance, '^ within the Rules.'' 

Here, I shall be employed in enlarging the 
circle of our enjoyments ; there, 1 was con- 
tracting it daily. My family had already 
made several downward movements ; we had 
learnt to dispense with the comfort of a car- 
riage ; we mounted our horses instead : this 
was no bad exchange ; but the cause of our 
making the exchange was irksome* From 
horseback, my daughters cheerfully enough 
betook themselves to their feet : no great harm 
in that, only it was by compulsion. So w% 
went down step by step. H 

Our friend Cobbett declaims about patriot- 
ism in sounding phrases, but I adhere to the 
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axim, '' ubi libertas ibi patria." What is 
umry ? the soil? Of this 1 was only an oc- 
cupant. The government? 1 abhorred its 
leeds and its principles. The church? I did 
t believe in its doctrines, and had no reve- 
rence for the clergy. The army ? No. The 
law ? We have the same law here, with some 
omissions, and some improvements. The 
people? Yes; but not the fund holders, nor 
tlie soi'disant House of Commons ; not the 
consumers, nor the creators of taxes. My fa- 
mily and friends I love wherever I meet them ; 
I have almost as many, and as strong tics of 
that sort, on this as on the other side of the 
Atlantic^ — soon I hope to have more, and thea 
I this will be my country. 
' I mvn here a far better estate than I rented I 
in England, and am already more attached 1 
I to the soil Here^ every citizen^ w hether by 
[ birthright or adoption, is part of the govern- 
1 ment, identified with it, not virtually^ but in 
ife^ct; and eligible to every office, with onelj 
jPftxception, regarding tlie Presidency, for w hich H 
[ a birthright is necessary. 
^H 4 love this government ; and thus a novel 
^sensation is excited ; it is like the develop- 
ment of a new faculty. I am become a pa- 
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triot in my old age ; thus a new rirtue will 
spring up in my bosom. 



I am, he. 



LETTER VIII. 

Januaiy 17, 18T8. 
UY DEAR SIR, 

I WROTE to you early in September, since 
which I hope you have received a copy of 
my journal. Thus having made you of our 
party on the journey, and introduced you to 
some acquaintance with our Princeton aiOTairs, 
I am now going to take you to the prairies, to 
show you the very beginning of our settle- 
ment. Having fixed on the north-western 
portion of our prairie for our future residence 
and farm, the first act was building a cabin, 
about two hundred yards from the spot where 
the house is to stand. This cabin is buih of 
round straight logs, about a foot in diameter, 
lying upon each other, and notched in at the 
corners, forming a room eighteen feet long by 
sixteen^ the intervals between the logs 
" chuncked," that is, filled in with slips of 
wood ; and " mudded/' that is, daubed with 
a plaister of mud ; a spacious chimney, built 
also of logs, stands like a bastion at one end ; 
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the roof is well covered with four hundred! 
" clap boards" of cleft oak, very much like 
the pales used in Eagland for fencing parks* 
A hole is cut through the side, called, very 
property, the ^^ door, (the tlirough,") for 
which there is a " shutter " made also of deft 
oak, and hung on wooden hinges* All tbi^H 
has been executed by contract, and well ex™ 
ecuted, for twenty dollars. I have since add- 
ed ten dollars to the cost, for the luxui-y of a 
floor and ceiling of sawn boards, and it is 
now a comfortable habitation. h 

To this cabin you must accompany me, jV 
young English friend, and my boy Gillard, 
whom you may recollect at Waaborougb. 
We arrived hi the evening, our horses heavily 
laden with our guns, and provisions, 
cooking utensils, and blankets, not forgetting 
the all-important axe. This was immedi- 
ately put in requisition, and we soon kindle^! 
a famous fire, before which we spread our^ 
pallets, and, after a hearty supper, soon for- 
got that beside ourselves, our horses and our 
dogs, the wild animals of the forest were the 
only inhabitants of our wide domain. Oiiah 
cabin stands at the edge of the prairie, jus^l 
within the wood, so as to be concealed from 
the view until you are at the very door. 
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Thirty paces to the east the prospect opens 
from a commanding eminence over the prai- 
rie, which extends four miles to the south 
and south-east, and over the woods bevoiid 
to a great distance ; whilst the high timber 
behind, and on each side, to the west, north, 
and east, forms a sheltered cove about five 
hundred yards in width. It is about the mid- 
dle of this cove, two hundred and fifty yards 
from the wood each way, but open to the 
south, that we propose building our house* 
Well, having thus established myself as a 
sident proprietor, in the morning my boy 
d I (our friend having left us) sallied fortli 
in quest of neighbours, having heard of two 
new settlements at no great distance. Our 
St visit was to Mr. Emberson, who had 
st established himself in a cabin similar to 
our own, at the edge of a small prairie two 
miles north-wTSt of us. We found him a re- 
1 spectable young man, more farmer than hun- 
ter, surrounded by a numerous family, and 
making the most of a rainy day by mending 
I the shoes of his household. We then pro- 
Lseeded to Mr. Woodland^s, ahout the same 
Pfcistance south-west ; he is an inhabitant of 
' standiiig, for he arrived in April, Mr. 
August He has since built for us a 
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second cabin, connected with the first by a 
covered roof or porch, which is very convre^ 
nientj formiog together a commodious dwel 
ling. 

In our walk we saw no game but partridges 
and a squirrel. We found plenty of grapes 
which I thought delicious. The soil seemed 
to improve in fertility on closer inspection,' 
and the country appeared more pleasant ; ia 
fact, my mind was at ease, and this spreads ^| 
charm over external objects. Our tomishi^^ 
is a square of six miles each side, or thirty- 
six square miles ; and wliat may properly b€ 
called our neighbourhood, extends about sij! 
miles round this township in every directioi] 
Six miles to the north is the boundary of sui 
veyed lands* Six miles to the east is thl 
Bonpas, a stream which joins ihc Big WabasB 
about six miles south of us, where the latter 
river makes a bold bend to the west, ap- 
proaching within six miles of tlie Little Wa- 
f bash ; this river forms our western boundary, 
at about the same distance up to the northern 
line of survey above mentioned. The cen- 
tre of this tract is our prairie, containing^ 
about 4,000 acres. fl 

There are many other prairies, or natural 
meadows, of various dimensions and qualities, 
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scattered over this surface, which consists of 
about two hundred square miles^ containing, 
perhaps, twelve human habitations, all erect- 
ed, I believe, within* one year of our first 
visit — ^most of them within three months. At 
or near the mouth of the Bonpas, where it 
falls into the Big Wabash, we project a ship- 
ping port: a ridge of high land, without any 
intervening creek, will afford an easy com- 
munication with the river at that place. 

The Wabash, as you know, is a noble 
stream, navigable several hundred miles from 
its junction with the Ohio, and receiving 
other navigable rivers in its course. White 
river, in particular, qpening a communication 
with the most fertile region of Indi«Ina, will 
at a future day hold a distinguished rank 
among rivers. The country above, both 
on the Wabash and White River, is peopling 
rapidly ; and there is, through the Ohio, a 
great natural channel of intercourse between 
this vast country and the ocean. Steam- 
boats already navigate the Wabash ; a vessel 
of that description has this winter made its 
way up from New Orleans to within a few 
miles of our settlement. They are about 
building one at Harmony, twenty miles be- 
loWj as a regular trader, to carry off the sur- 



Fj^lus produce, and briug back coffee 



well as Eu 



sugar, 
ropean ma- 



rand other groceries, 

Ijiufac tares. 

There are no very good mill-seats on the 
streams ia our neighbourhood ; but our prai- 

•I'ie affords a most eligible site for a wind* 
mill; we are^ therefore, going to erect one 
immediately; the materials are in great for- 
wardness, and we hope to have it in order to 
grind tlje fruits of the ensuing harvest. 

Two brothers, and the wife of one of them|| 

^started from the village of Puttenham, close I 
to our old Wanborough, and have made their J 
ivuy out to us ; they are carpenters, and ar€ 
now very usefully employed in preparing the 
scantlings for the mill, and other purposesi 
Von may suppose how cordially we receivecf 
these good people- They landed at Phila* 
delphia, not knowing where on this vast con- 
tinent they should find us; from thence they 
were directed to Pittsburg, a wearisome jour- 
ney over the mountains of more than 300 

t miles ; at Pittsburgh they bought -a little boat 
for six or seven dollars, and came gently 
down the Ohio, 1,200 miles, to Shawnee* 
town ; from tlience they proceeded on foot 
till they found us* On their way ihey had 
many flattering offers; but true to their pur- 
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pose, though uninvited and unlooked for, 
they held out to the end, and I believe they 
are well satisfied with their reception and 
prospects. 

By the first of March I hope to have two 
ploughs at work, and may possibly put in 100 
acres of corn this spring. Early in May, I 
think, we shall be all settled in a convenient 
temporary dwelling, formed of a range of 
cabins of ten rooms, until we can accomplish 
our purpose of building a more substantial 
house. My young folks desire to be most 
kindly remembered to you : they are full of 
life and spirits ; not one of them, I believe, 
having felt a symptom of repentance from the 
commencement of our undertaking. 
I remain, dear sir, 

ever yours. 



6* 



LETTER IX. 



pEAR SIB, 




. . • • Money will go surprisingf 
far in this country^ yet capital is as necessary ^ 
to the full here as in England ; indeed more| 
so^ because few persons have money to lend* 
Legal interest is 6 per cent, but it is worth| 
12 1-2 per cent* to put in trade; and some^ 
how or other this, like other articles, finds iti 
\ alue in spite of the maximum established bj 
law. 

Efforts are now making in some parts i 
the union J particularly in Virginia and Nor 
Carolina, to do away the restraints on usury, 
"which operate merely as a tax on the needy 
l)orrower ; should this liberal principle suc^ 
ceed herej I think it will be generally adopt- 
ed J and will afford a new instance of the 
plain Americans doing right, whilst the phi* 
losophers of Europe are reasoning about it 
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All ihc letters we have yet received from 
England, were written before our friends had 
heard of our establishmeot here, and we are 
becoming very anxious to know w hat you 
now think of us, when our pilgrim state no 
longer calls for your sympathy. The most 
zealous approvers of the enterprize felt, I 
dare say, some little diffidence about it — some 
small misgivings as to our final success ; but 
these will receive our professions of satisfac- 
tion cordially and witli entire credence ; others, 
ill hesitating, will fancy they discover in all 
jr accounts symptoms of latent discontent^ 
concealed possibly from ourselves for the pre- 
sent, by our anxiety to make the best of things 
as wc find them ; others again, more positive 
Mfif course, in proportion as they recede from 
^Pbe truth, will see in our favourable reports 
of the country, its institutions, and people, a 
design to mislead, as we have been misled ; 

Kr, overlooking those favourable views, they 
^Ul dwell on the dark shades of the dcscrip- 
on, and rise from our account of America 
with a fresh stock of prejudice. Thus we 
are apt to speculate on your opinions about 
our proceedings ; and you the while, are pro- 
ly too fully occupied with your ow 
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The peach bears fruit the third year from the 
stone ; but the trees are short-lived aad liable 
to blight. We have gooseberries and currants 
in perfection ; and, in general, the vegetable^ 
productions of our old country, that hav 
been introduced here, are improved by 
change. 

The season for sugar-making is now cor 
mencing; some has already been made inlhii 
neighbourhood. There are several species ( 
the maple, from which sugar may be exti 
ed. The hickery, and I believe some othe 
trees, contain sugar of excellertt quality : but 
the acer-saccharinum, or sugar-maple, affords 
the great supply of this article. In a favour 
able season, (calm weather, frosty nights, and 
sunny days,) I understand one hundred 
pounds of sugar may be collected from fiftj 
trees; and one man, with great assiduity, 
may perform the work in about eight days, 
where the trees stand conveniently near t 
Leach other. Auger holes are bored througl 
the bark into the wood, about three feet 
the ground, from which a tube, formed pei 
haps of cane, conveys the limpid and slightly 
^ sweet liquor into small troughs. Hard by, a 
Tiange of iron kettles are steaming away ; in 




these the "sugar-water'' is evaporated to a sy- 
mp of proper consistency. When in this state it 
is placed in a tub with holes in the bottom, and 
the process of graining (an imperfect chrys- 
talization) is performed very handsomely, 
and a delicious molasses runs off through the 
holes. It is, however, generally grained very 
imperfectly in the kettles, by stirring it till it 
is cool. The great consumption of this arti- 
cle in Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana, has been 
chiefly derived from the sugar-maple; but 
cane is now cultivated with success in Lou- 
isiana, and cane-sugar^in large quantities is 
brought up the river, and can be afforded 
cheaper, I believe, than that from the maple. 
The price this season, of the latter, is twen- 
ty-five cents per pound. 

We are now feasting on wild turkeys. 
. We have not sat down to dinner for the last 
month, I believe, without a fine roast turkey. 
They weigh about twelve pounds, and are 
sold five for a dollar. Some weigh twenty- 
five pounds — I have heard of thirty. They 
are fat and tender ; better, I fancy, than Nor- 
folk turkeys ; but I must not be too positive 
on this nice point 

You see the subjects which interest us 



Backwoods men, and they answer the pttM 
pose very well, in the room of the important 
matters that used to agitate us in England, 
grown still more important smce we quitted 
I suppose. I hear of loans to government, 
to pay the interest of which, I presume, you 
must have new taxes ; I hear also of loans 
to parishes in aid of the poor-rates. Here 
we have now no taxes, excepting what arofl 
raised on the principle of our country-rates, 
and they are hardly perceptible. The whole 
system of internal taxation is done away by 
a late act of Congress. Think of a country 
without excisemen, or assessors^ or collectors, 
or receivers-general, or — informers or pau- 
pers! 

I ought to apologize for trifling at such 
length, but this would add to the fault, 

I am, &c. 

P. S. 1 forgot to remark on the subject 
our privations, as to all I had been used 
know about government in our old country, 
that congress, to save itself from total obli- 
vion among the people, has, at the same time 
that it abolished taxes, decreed the distribuH 
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lion of certain sums for the improvement 
of the comitry, in canals, bridges, turn- 
pikes, &c. 



LETTER X. 

January 21, 1818. 



I HAVE not, in any of my letters, given 
you more than a general view of the advan- 
tages attending a change, from your situation, 
for that of an American farmer. This gene- 
ral knowledge of the subject was all I had 
obtained myself; and anxious as I am to com- 
municate to you what I know, I am still 
more so, to avoid misleading you. 

I have now, however, so far entered into 
the details of our ovrn establishment, that it 
would be wrong any longer to withhold from 
you s(ime particulars of our Illinois farming, 
as they lie practically before me. I shall 
give you an estimate of expenditure and 
produce, on a section of land such as I have 
now under my eye. The expenses are put 
higher than the rates actually paid in this 
country, and the produce on the whole, I be- 
lieve, within the average ; so that you may 
rely on its being a safe statement. 
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When you have given it your attention, 
look around you for the cheapest and most 
eligible farm wdthin your observation ; make 
your calculations of capital employed, and of 
profit and loss, and then compare. It will 
soon be time for you to decide on your future 
settlement, ^^certainly wish that you may 
join us. What I feel on that point as your 
father ; what we all feel when we indulge 
the hope of again embracing you ; your own 
corresponding emotions of affection ; — in 
making your decision, keep these considera- 
tions out of view : but if you conclude to fol- 
low us, give them full scope ; and they will 
bear you up through the difficulties and dis- 
couragement which you will doubtless expe- 
rience. 

The course of cultivation which I have 
made the ground-work of the following cal- 
eulationsi may not turn out to be the best ; 
but it is the most likely to succeed, undet 
" existing circumstances," of any that has 
occurred to me. 

■ It is customary to plant Indian corn on 
the first ploughing on newly broken up 
prairies, and the crop is left to struggle with 
the grass, which springs up abundantly be- 
tween the furrows. Our method of skim- 
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ploughing, I expect, will be found of great 
advantage, not only as regards this first 
crop, but to the wheat which follows. — 
Should it prove that I am too sanguine in 
this particular, the produce of the first crop 
is set too high ; but by way of compensation, 
you will observe, that 1 have entirely omit- 
ted the profits on live stock ; and it is on the 
houndless scope for rearing and fattening hogs 
and cattle, that the farmers place their chief 
reliance. 

You will also observe, that the balance al- 
ways comes out an even sum ; this is owing to 
the last line of the list of expenses, which is 
merely an allowance for incidents; and to 
ease the calculation, I have put that at such 
a sum as makes up the tvhole number. 

The farm is a section of 640 acres, and 
consists of 24Q acres wood, and 400 prairie. 
The site of the house and farm-buildings, 
with garden, orchard, and sundry other con- 
venient inclosures, are to be included in the, 
240 acres. The plan is to break up 100 
acres per annum ; after which it may be laid 
down to grass, or continued partly or wholly 
arable, under this or any other course of 
crops, as may be found expedient. The 100 
acres is t# be planted with Indian corn in 
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May, and with wheat in October, after the 
Indian corn: thus the whole 400 acres of 
prairie will be brought into cultivation in 
four years. 

A capital of 2,000/. sterling, (8,889 dol- 
lars,) may be invested on a section of such 
land, in the following manner, viz: 

Dollars. 
Parchaae of the land, 640 acres, at two dol 

lars per acre 
House and buildings, exceedingly oonyenieDt 

and comfortable, may be built for 
A rail fence round the woods, 1,000 rods, at 

25 cents per rod 
About 1,800 rods of ditch and bank, to divide 

the arable into 10 fields, at 33^ 
Planting 1 ,800 rods of live fence 
Fruit trees for orchard, &c. . 
Horses and other live stock 
Implements and furniture 
Provision for one year, and sundry incidental 

charges 
Sundry articles of linen, books, apparel, im- 
plements, Uc. brought from England 
Carriage of ditto, suppose 2,000 lbs. at 10 

dollars per cwt. 
Voyage and traveUing expenses of one person 

suppose ... 



1,280 

1,600 

260 

600 

150 

100 

1,600 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

200 

309 



$8,889 
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Mte,—The first instalment on the land is 320 dol- 
lars, therefore 960 dollars of the purchase money re- 
main in hand, to be applied to the expenses of culti- 
ration, in addition to the snms above stated. 



Exptnditure of first year. 

Dollars 

Breaking up 100 acres, 2 dollars per acre . 200 
Indian corn for seed, 5 barrels, (a barrel is 

five bushels) .... 10 

Planting ditto .... 25 

Horse-hoeing ditto, one dollar per acre . 100 
Harvesting ditto, 1^ dollar per acre . .150 

Ploughing the same land for wheat, 1 dollar 

per acre .... lOO 

Seed wheat, sowing, and harrowing . .175 

Incidental expenses .... 240 

^:. $1>000 

> 

Produce of first year. 



100 acres of Indian corn, 50 bushels (or 10 
barrels) per acre, at 2 dollars per bar- 
rel . • . . 2,000 



Net produce, 1,000 



•■1 
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Expenditure of second year. 



Dollars. 
Breaking up 100 acres for Indian com, with 

expenses on that crop . . . 485 

Harvesting and threshing wheat, 100 acres . 350 
Ploughing 100 acres for wheat, seed, &c. 275 

Incidents ..... 290 



$ 1400 



Produce of second year. 



100 acres Indian com, 10 barrels per acre, 

2 dollars per barrel 2,000 

100 acres wheat, 20 bushels per 

acre, 75 dollars per barrel 1,500; . 3,500 



Net produce 2,100 



Expenditure of third year. 



Breaking up 100 acres as before, with ex- 
penses on crop of Indian com . » 485 
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DoUaru 
£xdenditure of third year brought forward 485 

Ploughing 100 acres wheat Btubble for Indian 

com . . . • 100- 
Horse-hoeing, harvesting, &c. ditto . • 28& 
Harvestitig and threshing 100 acres wheat • 360 
DuDg-carting 100 acres for wheat, after se- 
cond crop of Indian corn . • 200 
Ploughing 200 acres wheat, seed, &c. • . 560 
Incidents • • • • . 330 



2,300 



Produce of third year, 

200 acres Indian corn, 10 barrels per acre, 2 

dollars per barrel . 4,000 

100 acres wheat, 20 bushels per 

acre, 75 dollars per barrel 1,500 . 5,500 



Net produce 3,200 



Expenditure of fourth year. 



As the third .... 2,300 

Harvesting and threshing 100 acres more 

wheat ..... 350 
Additional incidents . . .50 

2,705 
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Produce of fourth year. 



200 acres Indian corn, as above 4,008 
200 acres wheat . . 3,000 



Dollars. 
7,000 



Net produce 4,300 



\ 



Summary, 





Expenses. 


Produce 




Dollars. 


DoUart. 


First year 


. 1,000 


. 2,000 


Second 


. 1,400 


. 3,500 


Third 


. 2,300 


. 6,500 


Fourth 


. 2,700 
and 


. 7,000 


Housekeeping, 


18,000^. 


other expenses. 


'' 


four years 


. 4,000 


11,400 



Dollars 11,400 6,600 



Net proceeds per ann. . . 1 ,660 

Increasing value of land by cultivation 
and settlements, half a dollar per 
ann. on 640 acres . ♦ 320 



Annual clear profit 1,970 ** 
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Housekeeping and other expenses being 
paidj there remains a profit of 22 per cent 
on the capital, and you are improving your 
own estate. 

Our market at the above prices, or exceed- 
ing them, I think is sure. The demand for 
grain vi^ill probably fully equal the produce 
for some years, owing to the infiux of new 
settlers ; and the southern states, down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans, will be an in* 
creasing and sure market for our surplus'oJPi 
every kind ; vast quantities of pork and beef 
are shipped for New Orleans from Kea- 
tucky and Indiana. In this shape, that is, 
when applied to fattening rattle and hogs, 
we may insure two dollars per barrel for In- 
dian corn. 



LETTER XI. 

(from an ENGLISH EMIGRANT.) 

Philadelphia, December 25, 1817. 



SIR, 



Having perused your publication of a 
Tour through part of the United States, I 
am induced to write to you on the subject, 
being myself an English emigrant. 

I wish particularly to be informed what an 
indigent emigrant will he paid fbr his labour, 
independent of what you propose to supply 
him with on his arrival at the new settle- 
ment; that is, what will his earnings be on 
the average annually ? and w^hat will be the 
annual rent of one of the cabins you propose 
building, with a cow and hog attached, and 
pasture for the same ? 

I have a wife and three children in Eng- 
land, which I intend sending for the ensuing 
spring. I had intended settling in the state 
of Ohio before seemg your publication, but 
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am now more in favour of joining your pro- 
posed settlement, which appears to me very 
practicable. 

I now wish to. be informed which would 
be the most economical way of travelling 
wdth my family. Would it b'e possible for 
me to take a light waggon and one horse ? 

I calculate on being able to leave Phila- 
delphia with 600 dollars. I am at present 

in the employ of Mr • 

Philadelphia, where you will have the good- 
ness to address a letter to me. 

I am, Sir, &c. &c« 

P. S. I omitted informing you what pro- 
fession I am : it is perhaps unnecessary ; but 
I have from .my infancy been reared a for- 
mer. 



LETTER XII. 

(answer to the preceding.) 



January 30| 1818. 



.SIR, 



Owing to some interruption in the mails, 
your letter did not reach me till this morn- 
ing- 

The large undertaking mentioned at the 

conclusion of my journal, is not yet in the 
way of execution. Proposals have been laid 
before Congress, (or at least transmitted to 
Washington for that purpose,) but I expect no 
proceedings can be had without considerable 
delay, should they even be favourably receiv- 
ed, which is extremely doubtful. 

I am therefore going on steadily with my 
own settlement, without reference to that plan. 
Yet, in a smaller way, I shall make provisiofl* 
for the ease of settlers at the commence-' 
ment of their labours, on the same principle* 
8 
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I shall keep one or more cabins in readi- 
less for new comers, and provide immediate- 
7^ for their employment. I cannot state to 
you with precision the earnings of a labour- 
ing man ; I should suppose 230 dollars a 
year, from what I learn of prices now paid, fl 
I have abundant means of furnishing ena- *' 
ployment at that rate, 

A cow and calf may cost from twelve to 
sixteen dollars ; a breeding sow two or three 
idoUars ; these may be paid for out of their 
[labour J by those who have not the means of 
E>urchasing. But their taking these, or any 
nher necessaries which I may provide, will 
t)e altogether optional on their part. The 
rent of a cabin, with cow-house, pig^ye,^ 
well, and garden of one acre, with a right in 
a common meadow, and common pasture,^ 
[equal to two acres in each, will not exceed ■ 
[twenty dollars a year; the tenant keeping ' 
the fence of his garden and his buildings in 
repair. 

You might make your way from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburg with a light waggon; 
but from thence to the neighbourhood of our 
settlement, by far the cheapest and most easy 
mode of travelling is down the Ohio to S 
e Town. At that place, which is 
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miles south of us, you would either tak« 
some land conveyance, or possibly might pro- 
ceed up the Wabash to Harmony, or the 
mouth of Bonpas; which latter is about six 
miles from the south end of our prairie. You 
would, however, obtain at Shawnee Town 
information and advice as to your proceed-- 
ing. 

You may purchase a skiflf at Pittsburg for 
. six or seven dollars, which will bring you 
down the Ohio in safety, with such instruc- 
tions as you may collect on your passage. 

If you conclude to join our settlement, you 
will, of course, write to me again before you 
leave Philadelphia. 

You mention your having been reared a 
farmer, and your qualifications are of course 
well suited to our common occasions : but, 
above all, bring good morals, and then, with 
industry, barring the accidents to which we 
are ever liable, you must prosper. 
I am. Sir, 
your friend and well-wisher. 



LETTER XIII. 

February 2,. 18 J 8* 



DEAR SIR, 



I HAVE not received a line from Europe 
from any of our friends, since they have been 
apprized of our establishment in the Illinois, 
so that whether you have quite given us up 
as v^ild adventurers, whom none but wild 
people will follow, or whether my explana- 
tion of our motives and views has produced 
a corresponding interest, and a cordial sym- 
pathy in our success, is matter of specula- 
tion in our family circle, and adds no little to 
the eagerness with which we anticipate pack- 
ets that no doubt are on their way. But 
however that may be, our countryman on this 
side of the Atlantic, many of whom are now 
exploring this vast expanse of wilderness, 
uncertain where tp pitch their tents, are be- 
come sensible of an attraction to tliis point. 
I have numerous applications, both personal 
' and by letter, and I think we have good 
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ground to expect that we may soon enjoy 
ourselves in a thriving neighbourhood. 

jOuT district affords many eligible situa- 
tions, but it is unequal in quality of soil ; and 
we have such strong hold on ihe most desira- 
ble part of it, that I flatter myself it will be 
found sufficiently inviting to land jobbers, 
who traverse this fine country like a pestilent 
blight. Where they see the promise of a 
thriving settlement, from a cluster of entries 
being made in any neighbourhoodj they pur- 
chase large tracts of the best land, and lock 
it up in real inortmain^ for it is death to all 
improvement. 

One of 4he greatest calamities to which a 
young colony is liable is this investment of 
the property of non-residents, who speculate 
on their prosperity^whilst they are doing all 
they can to impedejtjL 

The wealth of the American merchants,- 
collected as it is from the labours of their fel- 
low citizens of the wilderness, seldom re- 
turns to make that wilderness rejoice, by con- 
verting it into a fruitful field, but is too com- 
monly employed in retarding that happy 
change. This holding back from cultivation 
millions of acres, tends to scatter the popula- 
tion of these new countries ; increasing the- 
8* 
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difficulties of settlers manifold ; aud occasion- 
irtg the habits of savage life to be retained 
much Ion gen The western states are sufleri 
ing greatly under this evil. 

I have this daj had the pleasure of a v jsi( 
from a Kentish farmer, who will probably 
make one of our colony. He is returning to 
England via New OrleanSj to fetch his fami- 
ly. His name is Clarke- I give him direc^ 
tions which 1 hope will enable him to find 
you. He appears to be of the right sort, andM 
you will have pleasure in communicating ad^ 
vice or assistance to him, should he need it » 
on re-shipping himself for this country. Hof 
left England in August last, in the ship Ma- 
rianne, of London, of 560 tons burden, Cap-M 
tain James Johnson; Thomas and Jamcfl 
Fitzgerald, brokers, St< Catharine's, Iron- 
gate Stairs; Gardiner, of Edmonton, owner, 
I am thus particular in names, on account of 
the patriotic proceedings I am going to jrelat^^ 
to you. fl 

This vessel was fitted upcommodiously for 
passengers, especially of the steerage clas^^ 
She was advertised as to sail for New-Yorl^ 
and Philadelphia, and printed bills to that 
effect were distributed. She took in two 
lumdred passengers at twelve guineas a head, 
i\}Y a birth, fire, and water. Captain John^ 
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son conducted her down the river and through 
the Britbh Channel; he then found himself 
much indisposed, quitted the ship at Lyming- 
ton, and Captain Jackson, who was there in 
readiness, took the command. About two 
days after Capt. Jackson, assumed his office, 
when they were off Scilly, he addressed his 
passengers with " My honest friends ! I sup- 
pose you know where you are. going ; we are 
bound to New-Brunswick." You will im- 
agine the rage and astonishment of these poor 
people ; they would have proceeded to acts 
of immediate revenge and desperation, but 
were happily restrained by the influence of a 
few wise heads among them. When they had 
been a fortnight at sea, these same wise Heads 
put them in the way q{ a remedy which proved 
in a great measure effectual. They presented 
to the captain, by common consent, a paper, 
which they called a petition, with which he 
thought it expedient to comply, so far as to 
carry them to Boston instead of New-Brun- 
swick. At Boston they laid their complaint 
before the British consul, Mr. Skinner, de- 
manding redress for the injury they sustain- 
ed by being landed at that port, instead of 
New-York or Philadelphia. Mr. Skinner 
declared himself incompetent, but advised 
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ihem to repair to New-Brunswicky where 
they might apply to real British authorityj 
and obtain ample justice ; and moreover a 
sured thcni, that on their arrival there iht 
would each of them receive two hundrci 
acres of land, and other advantages. 

The kind of justice administered by the 
governor of New-Brunswick in such cases,,— 
may be guessed from the practice of bia^ 
I neighbour at Halifax, Two vessels, undc?r 
similar pretexts with the above, had just be- 
fore obtained a living cargo of unfortunate 
persons, and actually landed them at that 
place, instead of the United States' port for 
which they had shipped themselves* They 
applied to the governor, but he was as incom- 
petent as Mr. Skinner of Boston, and rcter* 
red them to the mother country. " Return 
to England j^^ said he, ^* there you will obtaiA 
ample justice.^'* 

I call these transactions ;7^/^no^ic ; and if I 
am correct in the use of that epithet, the 
stamp of patriotism is on some or all of the 
names I have mentioned, and on the govern- 
ment, if it countenances such deeds. I had 
used another epithet; but I think patriotism, 
as exemplified in the practice of legitimate 
politicians, is sufficiently appropriate. It is 
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safe^ too, as here explained : for I would by 
no means impute to these gentlemen, or to the 
government, patriotism of the American, or 
French, or even of the old English school. 

We are waiting with some impatience for 
the season of commencing our farming ope- 
rations. The horses are ready, and the ploughs 
and harness in a state of forwardness. We 
hope to begin work in March, and to be set- 
tled in May. Farming will be as good a bu- 
siness here, I think, as in England^ with this 
difference, that instead of paying rent for our 
land, our land will pay rent to us, by its in- 
creasing value. There are a few other cir- 
cumstances of difference with which you are 
acquainted, regarding tithes, taxes, and poor- 
rates. Labour, including that of horses, is 
somewhat lower than in England. Seventy- 
five cents, three shillings and fourpence half- 
penny sterling, per day, is about the wages of 
a labouring man, boarding himself: but a man 
and two horses may be hired to plough at a 
dollar a day. 

As I proceed to practice, I shall not fail to 
send you a- fair, that is, a true account. It 
will give me great pleasure to hear from you, 
and to have confirmed, under your hand, my 



rence in the state of things to a near obser- 
ver, but to you it is one and the same coun- 
btxy; and a residence of seven months, on 
I one side or ibe other, has now given me some 
I title to be accounted an inhabitant The in- 
I terest I feel in every person and tliinj; that 
I surrounds me is naturally very great, not onl)' 
I'from the novelty of the situation, but becaus^fl 
lit is that in which I hope and believe I am to 
r pass the remainder of my days. We have 
I just had our assizes ; tlie circuit court, simi- 
[ lar to our court of assize, was held last Wdek^ 
the second time since our arrival. I wish I 
■ could introduce you to *' his honour'' the 
^udge ; to the gentlemen of the jury ; to 
the learned brethren who fill the parts both 
of solicitor and counsel ; to the assemblage^ 
of spectators, all males, for women never at- 
tend the courts except on business ; and evea^ 
^ to the accomplished villains who are here ex^fl 

posed to public indignation, far more terrific 
w than the vengeance of the law. 
I In this early stage of society, where the 
I country is savage, and many of the people 
[ but just emerging from that condition, much 
I intrepidity of mind and hardihood of body 
are indispensable requisites in the adminis- 
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tration of justice. Brass for the face wont 
suffice, they must be steel from head to foot. 

Your military or fox-hunting experience 
has, I dare say, furnished adventures similar 
to those which are constantly occurring here 
to the gentlemen of the long robe, on their 
progress from court to court. The judge 
and the bar are now working . their way to 
the next county seat, through almost track- 
less woods, over snow and ice, with the ther- 
mometer about Zero. In last November cir- 
cuit the judge swam his horse, I think, seven 
times in one day ; how often in the whole cir- 
cuit is not in the record. What would our 
English lawyers say to seven such ablutions 
in one November day ? and then to dry their 
clothes on their back by turning round and 
round before a blazing fire, preparatory to a 
night's lodging on a cabin floor wrapped in 
their blankets ; which, by the by, are the only 
robes used by the profession here. 

I have an anecdote of a judge with whom 
I am well acquainted, and, therefore, I be- 
lieve it. I give it you as an instance of in- 
trepidity, as well as of that ferocious violence 
which occurs but too frequently; by no 
means, however, as a specimen of the judi 
9 
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rial character. A few years ago, before he 
was advanced to his present digmty, the fore- 
man of a grand jury insulted him outrageous- 
ly, our of court of course. The man had a 
large knife in his hand, such as hunters al- 
ways carry about them, and well know the 
use of; but the enraged barrister^ with a hand- 
whip, or cow-hide as they are called, laid on 
so keenly that lie actually cut his jacket to 
ribbons in defiance of the knife ; and when 
the beaten and bleeding juryman made his 
piteous case known to his brethren, they 
lined him a dozen of wine for his rfnv:»r- 
dice. 

Another anecdote. A notorious oflender 
had escaped from confinement, and, mounted 
on a capital horse, paraded the town where 
the judge resided, with a brace of loaded pis- 
tols, calling at the stores and grog-shops, and 
declaring he would shoot any man who 
should attempt to molest him. The judge 
hearing of it, loaded a pistol, walked delibe- 
rately up to the man to apprehend him, and 
on his making show of resistance, shot him 
mmediately. The ball entered the breast 
and came out behind, but did not prove mor- 
tal. He fell, was reconducted to gaol, es- 
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caped a second time, and was drowned in 
crossing the Ohio. 

Judges are appointed by the legislature for 
the term of seven years. Salary, seven hun- 
dred dollars per annum ; a sum which is cer* 
tainly inadequate, even in this cheap country. 
It will, however, be increased as wealth and 
population increase : the ofHce is honourable 
to a man of talents and integrity, and may 
open the road to more lucrative appoint- 
ments. 

My personal knowledge of the gentlemen 
of the law is not, I fear, a fair criterion of 
their general character. I have seen many 
proofs of candour, high principle, and cor- 
rect judgment. There are lawyers here 
whom no sum would bribe to undertake a 
mean business ; but I hear of chicanery in 
some, and have perceived strpng symptoms 
of vice and dissipation in others. 

The tendency of the profession, here as 
in England, and I suppose every where, is to 
increase the baseness of little, cunning, ava- 
ricious minds ; and the pestilent example and 
society of the idle and corrupt, have the same 
baneful influence over inexperienced young 
men who are exposed to it. 
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As conipauions to my aned 
Budgej I must give you some traits of an ho- 
nest yomig lawyer of my acquaiutance* 
i'hree years ago he made his appearance as 
candidate for practice, in a home^spim coat, 
find probably without a dollar in his pocket* 
le was called '' the homespun lawyer," His 
ather, a plain farmer, had given him as good 
education as he could aflTord, and on his 
juitting the parental roof to commence his 
Kofessional career, wishing him to mnke a 
Sgure suitable to his new character, he de- 
sired him to call at the store where he usual- 
ly dealt, and furnish his wardrobe to his own 
Jiking. The young man thought of his bro- 
thers and sisters, and of the expense which ^ 
had been incurred in his education, and sup- fl 
posed he might have already received his 



share ; so passing the store, he resolved to rub 
on in home-spun clothes until he had earned 
better, which soon happened — and they tvore 

velL 
His practice increased, and his reputation 

^ith it : the second year he obtained the of- 
ice of state attorney for the county, with 
the salary of one hundred dollars! In the 
course of the year, his exertions in bringing 
to justice au offender merited a furtljer re- 
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Cotnpense, in the opinion of a man interested 
in the case, and who could well afford to give 
it. This gentleman offered him fifty dollars 
as a present The young man hesitated : he 
had done no more than his duty in quality of 
attorney-general, and for that he was paid by 
the public. He examined the law : no pro- 
hibition appeared to his accepting an addi- 
tional fee. The sum was tempting ; it was 
as much as tOOL to the' man who receives a 
salary of 1000/. ; still he could not be satisfi- 
ed that it was his due, and he finally refused 
it. 

This year he was chosen by his fellow- 
citizens to represent them in the state legisla- 
ture^ from which duty he has just returned ; 
and, if prosperity does not spoil him, the 
home-spun lawyer will be an honour to hig 
father, and useful to his country. 

I shall spare you, for the present, an intro- 
duction to any of the remaining personages 
who composed our court. Our friend .... 
to whom I would be most kindly remember- 
ed, will be amused at the amount of the 
judges' and attorneys' salaries. Should his 
ambition be excited, I am sorry to say he 
would have but a poor chance of success, for 
I believe, from one end of the union to the 
9* 
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other, every department of law is crowded 
almost to suffocatiQii. 

We have had an miusaallj severe winter: 
the mercnrj has oiM^e been 12^ below Zero, 
and several times approaching that extreme. 
At present the weather is delightfol, the ther- 
mometer just above freezing, and the air 
clear and serene. We are told that there will 
be but little more cold weather. 

I remain sincerely yours. 



LETTER XV. 

February 24, 1818. 
BEAU SIR, 

When a man gives advice to his friends, 
on affairs of great importance to their inte- 
rest, he takes on himself a load of responsi- 
bility, from which I have always shrunk, and 
generally withdrawn. My example^ is very 
much at their service, either for imitation or 
warning, as the case may be. 

I must, however, in writing to yow, step a 
little over this line of caution, having more 
than once been instrumental in helping you, 
not out of your difficulties, but from one 
scene of perplexity to another ; I cannot help 
advising you to make an effort more, and ex- 
tricate yourself and family completely, by re- 
moving into this country. 

When I last saw you, twelve months ago, 
I did not think favourably of your prospects : 
if things have turned out better, I shall be re- 
joiced to hear it, and you will not need the 
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idrice I am preparing for you. But, if vex- 
[fittou and disappoiutmenls have assailed you, 
[as I feared, Tiiid you can honourably make 
[your escape, with the means of transmitting 
l^onrself hitherj and one liundred pounds ster- 
Tling to spare — don't hesitate. 

In six months after I shall have welcomed 
pu, barring accidcntSj you shall discover 
that you are become richj for you sliall feel 
hat you are independent; and I think that 
will be the most delightful sensation you ever 
Lcxperienced ; for you will receive it multi- 
plied^ as it were J by the number of your fa- 
mily, as your troubles now are, " 

It is not, however, a sort of independence 
that will excuse you from labour, or aflbrd 
you many luxuries, that is, costly luxuries. 
I will state to you what I have learned, from 
a good deal of observation and inquiry, and a 
little experience ; then you will form your 
)wn judgment. 

In the first place, the voyage. — That will 
post, to Baliimore or Philadelphia, provided 
fou take it, ^s no doubt you woidd, in the 
phcapest way, twelve guineas each, for a 
birth, fire, and water, for yourself and wife, 
and half price, or less, for your children, be- 
side provisions, which you \vill furnish. 
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Then the journey. Over the mountains to 
Pittsburg, down the Ohio to Shawnee-Town, 
and from thenCe to our settlement, fifty miles 
north, will amount to five pounds sterling per 
head. 

If you arrive here as early as May, or even 
June, another five pounds per head will carry 
you on to that point, where you may take 
your leave of dependence on any thing earth- 
ly but your own exertions. 

At this time I suppose you to have remain- 
ing one hundred pounds (borrowed probably 
from English friends, who rely on your in- 
tegrity ; and who may have directed the in- 
terest to be paid to me on their behalf, and 
the principal in due season.) 

We will now, if you please, turn it into 
dollars, and consider how it may be disposed 
of. A hundred pounds sterling will go a 
great way in dollars. With eighty dollars 
you will " enter a quarter section of land ;'' 
that is, you will purchase at the land-office 
one hundred and sixty acres, and pay one- 
fourth of the purchase money, and looking 
to the land to reward your pains with the 
means of discharging the other three-fourths 
as they become due, in two, three, and four 
years. 
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You will build a house with fifty dollars; 
land you will find it extremely comfortable 
[and convenient, as it w ill be really and truly 
^ yours. 

Two horses will cost, with harness and 
^.plough, one hundred- 
Cows, and hogs,aiid seed command fencing, 
I'With other expenses, will require the rcmain- 
ag two hundred mid ten dollars. 
This beginning, luimble as it appears, is 
tafflueiKc and sj)!endour, compared with the 
^original outfit of settlers in general Yet no ^ 
man remains in poverty, w ho possesses even V 
moderate industry and economy, and espe- 
cially of time. 

You would of course bring \^ ith you your 
sea-bedding and store of blankets, for you 
will need them on the Ohio ; and you should 
leave England w ith a good stock of wearing 
apparel. Your luggage must be composed 
of light articles, on account of the costly 
land-carriage from the eastern port to Pitts- f 
I burg, which will be from seven to ten dollars 
[per 1001b* nearly sixpence sterling per 
pound* 

A few simple medicines of good quality . 
are indispensable, such as calomel, hark inH 
powder, castor oil, calcined magnesia, and ~ 
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laudanum ; they may be of the greatest hn- 
portance on the voyage ^and journey, as well 
as after your arrival. 

Change of climate and situation will pro- 
duce temporary indisposition, but with prompt 
and judicious treatment, which is happily of 
the most simple kind, the complaints to which 
new comers are liable are seldom dangerous 
or difficult to overcome, provided due regard 
has been had to salubrity in the choice of 
their settlement, and to diet and accommo- 
dation after their arrival. With best regards^ 

I remain, &c. 



iii:a ^ni-jiir la bacfcwcctfs tumii ic is rfie very 
jmooiiruiere we b r*^yn »*- I iig^v ami mj^elf 
the ^Low'-iiozesL sc a&cac zmie nFiiirpns oc 
perscas. «iu> are^brL^n^r ^ iober soil pncri- 
eal csjnrjzxa^u, d rfiese base meoL who would 
pass r':r :>aiaos:o6er?- ami fcive iiirtfti co *:-iLi 
ltd G2aZeEal^e iirtir!^c ct ererv kaiiKia 

lu prkssiTi-i fr:ai ii.e:?y :3 fxacdce. I have 
expeneniieti ilo cLuiniricQ cimj love r-jr tree- 
i!o2a : bu: I ia:e rjrinriT more ceniLiIIv, and 
I want laiLri-^.£»* to esjress the loathing I reel 
tor periooal filaverv : practised by treemea it 
is ffi«:^t desteitable- it is the leprosj or the 
United States ; a tbal biocch which more or 
less coDtaminates the entire system, io pub- 
lic and in pri^-ate. I rem the president's chair 
to the cabin of the hunter. 

It 13 not the states alone where slaverv is 
frstabiished by law. that are suficring under 
this outra^rous insult upon humanity; the 
bitter inheritance of former injustice exists 
in all, in the pvofiigacy of the black popula- 
tion, the free people of colour, degraded in 
public opinion (and, therefore, degraded and 
depraved in character) by the complexion 
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which the god of nature has given them. It 
is also exemplified even in the eastern states, 
as I am informed, where the practice of keep- 
ing slaves has been long discontinued, in er- 
roneous notions of the relations of master 
and servant, in a way which interferes great- 
ly with domestic comfort. 

In the slave states, the negro is not the 
only object of commiseration : I have learnt, 
from the most unquestionable testimony, that 
every class of the white population is more 
or less corrupted by idleness, extravagance, 
and debauchery. These evils are generally 
acknowledged and deplored, and it is proba- 
ble that, ere many years have passed, a reme^- 
dy, miW as the case will admit, must be ap* 
plied by a wise and strong legislature ; or 
some dreadful eruption will bring about a 
cure, arising out of the evil itself. 

When my thoughts turn towards Europe, 
which you may well suppose to be their pre- 
vailing bias, it is not this lamentable flaw in 
the political and, domestic system of our re- 
public which can prevent my longing to see 
around me, and partaking of the good 
which so much preponderates, many esti- 
mable friends who remain under diflicul- 
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ties far greater than diose we hare escaped 
from. 

How finre those friends wiiom I had the 
ple^iaure of seeing fvst at ¥Oor house, and 
from whom I afterwards experiemred so 
much kindness r How ghdiy wcnld I pre- 
pare a refuge for them here! These are 
not words of course, meaning nothing, or 
notbin;^ beyond civility. I have both the 
\iiil and the means of providing a home 
for them, should they need it: and at all 
events, I conld aid them in establishing 
themselves. And oar excellent friend the 

Abbe J and the family at the Grange : 

how admirably this climate would suit 
4hem. You would gratify me much by 
giving me their news, and, also, by present* 
ing to them my most cordial remembrances. 

(Great distance, instead of slackening, draws 
tighter the attachments of good men, a 
rank which it is baseness not to aspire 
to : allow me, therefore, to consider my 
acquaintance with you in Europe to be im- 
proved into friendship, now that I am an 
Illinois farmer. Under this impression, I 
not only tax you with this long letter, but 
I beg to hear from you when you can find 
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a conveyance for Philadelphia. Four of my 
family are with me, two sons and two daugh- 
ters, who will all be Americans. 

I am joms sincerely. 



10* 



LETTER XVII. 

(to a 0EI9TLEUAN OF PHlLADfiLPFtlA.) 

Marcli2, 101$. 



STB, 

I HAVE only this day received yotir letter 
of December 25lh, owing to Uiterruptlons in 
the carriage, of the mails which have incom- 
moded us greatly* 

I shall reply to your inquiries as they oc- 
cun The first materials for the buildings, on 
a new settlement in this country, are, almost 
without exception, logS- 

The plan generally adopted, by those who 

liropose eventually to establish themselves in 

Ibrickj is to construct such log cabins for their 

[temporary abode, as may afterwards be ap- 

plicable to other useful purposes. 

The expense of tliese, as of all other build- 
ings, is in a great degree optional ; you may 
make them snug and agreeable dwellings. fl 
A range of cabins 1 am now preparing for ™ 
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my family will contain ten apartments* The 
mere building is performed by contract for 
two hundred and fifty dollars ; when finished 
they will cost about eight hundred dollars ; 
but the doors and windows, and the floors 
and ceilings (both of plank,) are to form a 
part of our future habitation. 

We have Hrae-stone and sand*stone suita- 
ble for building, and plenty of brick earth ; 
thus we abound in excellent materials. La- 
bourers may now be procured at from seven- 
ty-five cents to one dollar per day ; but I pre- 
sume the number is so small, that new 
comers must not rely on obtaining them at^ 
that price, unless emigrants of that descrip- 
tion accompany them. 

Household furniture is tg be procured at u 
moderate price, and pretty well made. The 
woods furnish cherry and black-walnut, and 
probably various other kinds of timber suita- 
ble for cabinet-making; and workmen of that 
description are not very rare. Beds and bed- 
ding should be brought out. ^itchen furni- 
ture is found at the stores. Groceries in ge- 
neral have been received from your city 
Baltimore, now they come fro^ New-Or- 
leans: coffee is about forty cents per pound ; 
sugar, from twenty-two to fifty cents j tea^ 



two dollars fifty cents; 
in abundance, and of good quality, in various 
parts of the western country. Y mti- 
ties of pork and beef are cured fot Uit; aouth- 
ern market. 

The demand for all tlte necessaries oflife 
increases so rapidlyi that the supply does noM 
always keep pace with it ; and those wha 
want money or foresight are sometimes com* 
pelled to pay high pricfis. High prices sti- 
mulate the producer, supply is increased, an(fl 
the articles soon recover their due level, un- 
til a similar cause operates in again occasion- 
ing a temporary scarcity. Thus saltj whicli 
might be afforded at seventy-five cents pejl 
bushel, now sells at two dollars, and up^ 
wards* 

On the subject of lands, in our neighbour- 
hood, my engagements to my friends preclude 
my offering you any that I have taken up, 
but I shall be happy to give you such infor- 
mation, on your visit into this coimtry, as I._ 
have obtaine^ 8 

I would certainly advise you, as you sug- 
gest, to bring. with you a store of garden- 
seeds — the^ ^e light and not bulky ; and 
though many useful vegetable 
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in the gardens here, their seeds are not to be 
got with so little trouble as bringing them. 

Steam-boats are beginning to plj on the 
Wabash ; and, before many months, our ri- 
ver will probably turn out one or more of her 
own. 

If you have serious intentions of settling 
in this part of the western country, you 
will first visit it of course. You may rely 
on ray desire to give you every assistance 
which 'my situation will allow. 
I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant. 



LETTER XVIIL 

(to an ENGLISH G£NTL£tfAN NOW IN AMERICA.) 

March 2, 181t. 
SIR, 

I HAVE only this day received your letter 
of the 24th Decemberj owing to an excessive 
derangement in the mail department of this 
western country, which, however, is now 
likely to meet with adequate correction. 

Though a stranger to you, I am greatly in- 
terested in the account you give of your sen- 
timents and views, and shall feel sincere 
pleasure in promoting the latter. 

For this end, I recommend your visiting- 
our infant settlement as early as you can this 
spring. You may go from Philadelphia by 
stage to Pittsburg, from thence the Ohio will 
conduct you to Shiiwnee-Town, where you 
will bo directed to us. The distance front 
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Shavmee-Town to our prairie is about fifty 
miles. 

There are continual opportunities of pas- 
sing down the Ohio, which is certainly the 
easiest and cheapest mode of travelling ; but 
you may perhaps prefer taking the journey 
from Pittsburg on horseback as we did, in 
which case I would advise you to take the 
same route ; viz. by Wheeling to Chilicothe 
and Cincinnati, from thence through Indiana 
to Vincennes. 

This would afford you an extensive view 
of the country, and enable you to form com- 
parisons that might contribute to your final 
satisfaction and contentment in the choice 
that you shall make. This is a considera- 
tion worthy your attention. 

Every .situation on this globe, I believe, 
has its disadvantages — a something which you 
would wish otherwise. There are, moreo- 
ver, as you are well aware, very many small 
privations inseparable from the condition of 
early settlers ; and a journey of five hundred 
miles through the woods of Ohio and Indiana 
is excellent discipline for an inhabitant of an 
old country, preparatory to his assuming that 
character. He will be capable of apprecia- 
ting his advantages of situation, and will not 
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be «o apt to attribute inconveuionces, whicii 
he could escape no where^ to local evils 
his own (as he would then deem it) unhappy 
lot. 

Many people spend the best part of theij 
lives in roaming over this vast country i: 
quest of a happy spot, which they never find ; 
flying from nuisances which might be re- 
moved, or obviated, or even supported with 
half the labour and suffering they exj>erience in 
making their escape from thenij into circuni- 
stances probably as bad 5 or w^orse, 

1 invite you to see the spot where w^i 
have pitched our tent; and I sincerely ho] 
that you may fix yours in our nejghbomr- 
hood, and that we may l»e serviceable and 
agreeable to each other, finding a cheerfu 
retreat from the bustle of the w^orld, of whicli 
I am as weary, I presume, as you are. 
Taking all things into consideration, I prefeiE^ 
it to any I have seen or heard of, and look-^ 
ing at it now with a favourable eye, as I 
wish to do, I see new advantages continually 
arising before me. fl 

In reply to your inquiry about the dispo*™ 
sal of part of the lands I have entered, i 
think you may suit yourself as well at the 
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land office as by taking such as I could spare, 
even at the government price. 

I have sons to settle, for whom I wish to 
reserve farms near to mine ; and I have made 
particular engagements with some few other 
individuals whom I expect from England, 
which I think will leave nothing very eligi- 
ble at present in my power to offer you. 

The earlier your visit, the better Avill be 
your opportunity of selection, as the public 
attention is turned considerably towards our 
district! 

Should you, as you hint, come round ])y 
New Orleans, Shawnee-Town is still your 
landing place. Your voyage up from New 
Orleans, by steam, will be about a month. 
Steam-boats are passing continually. A gen- 
tleman, who is just come down the Ohio, saw 
ten new ones on the stocks at different ports 
on the river. 

You inquire what commission I should 
charge if I purchased land for you ? If funds 
are provided, I dare say the commission is 
moderate; no doubt there is a customary 
charge, but I have not heard it. It would be 
a task I should undertake with reluctance, 
to choose a situation for another, but my opi- 
nion you shall have gratis. If I purchase for 
11 
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yoUy being a matter of business, I should 
make the customary demand upon you for 
my services ; and on this point I shall take 
care to inform myself and you of the amount 
before a step is taken. 

I am, Sir, 

jour friend and servant. 



LETTER XIX. 



March 18, 181S. 



DEAR SIR, 



I HAVE received from Mr. , of Phila 



delphia, a credit for six hundred pounds ster- 
ling on your account ; and by a letter from 

Mr. , I learn that it is your wish that I 

should invest that sum in land for you in the 
neighbourhood of our settlement : it is very 
agreeable to me to receive this commission, 
though, (for reasons ivhich 1 shall explain to 
you on some part of this large sheet,) I shall 
not execute it, 

Jt shows me that your heart is with us, and 
that you will follow in due season, when that 
tie shall be loosened which filial duty will 
not allow you to sever. In the mean time 
there will be collecting, on and around our 
" English prairie," a society which I am al- 
ready enjoying by anticipation. 



F *^^ 1 

hi this country they build " cob houses f 
jM " cob'' is the interior part of a head of In- 
Idian com after the grains are stripped off; 
Iwith these cobs, which are lying about every 
where, striictures are raised by the little half 
Uudiaji brats, very much like our ** houses of 
Rards/' whose chief merit I^ps in their tumb- 
ling down before they are fuiished ; or 
like castles in the air, which are built by 
most jieople in every country under the age 

But my anticipations regardbg our Eug- 
. Jish prairie are neither cob houses, nor card 
[bouses ; nor, I think, castles in the air, for 
lllie last weighty reason, the age of the archi- 
tect : and for a reason still more substantial, 
Lviz. our social builcJing is ^ begun on a firm 
nnd good foundation, and \\\[\\ good mate- 
l^ls. 

And now I come (quitting all metaphor) 
to your commission. I w ill purchase for ^ 
■ jou a section of land, 640 acres, for wliich 
n shall give, by paying the whole amount 
Mown, only 1036 dollars, or 1 dollar 62 cents I 
per acre ; and the remainder of your remit- j 
glance I shall hold at your disposal, to pur-^ 
I chase land, if you please, where we do not de-i 
meta see in/tabitants. This section I shall J 
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reserve for you, in the full belief that you will 
come and settle amongst us. If I were to 
lay out the whole six hundred pounds in the 
usual way of entering land, by paying the 
JGrst instalment of half a dollar per acre, it 
would cover more than eight square miles; 
and on your arrival a few years hence to 
take possession of your estate, instead of 
finding yourself in a circle of perhaps -thirty 
prosperous families, you would have to settle 
in a desert of your own creating. Had I ex- 
ecuted half the commissions of this kind 
which have been proposed to me, I must have 
contented myself with "cob houses," instead 
of those delightful and reasonable hopes of a 
happy society round our English prairie, in 
which I believe no one can sympathize more 
fully than yourself. 

I don't want an Agrarian law to define the 
limit of every man's estate ; but it is plain that 
if we pre-occupy the land, we must live by 
ourselves. Our colony must, to be prosper- 
ous, or indeed to have an existence worthy 
the name, be composed of persons who own 
the land they cultivate, and cultivate the lands 
they own. If any of us have funds to spare, 
and choose to invest them in land, it must 
not be on our own settlements I 
11* 
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ken up far more thmi I have an ioteutiail 
retaining, merely to exclude speculatioj 
which H ould frustrate our views. 

If Mr. — ^^ has not embarked befoi 
this reaches you, 1 request you to inform hi 
that I decline a compliance with his wisb| 
which was communicated to me at the same 
time with yours, for the same reasons. On 
his arrival he will, 1 doubt not, see the pi^o* 
priety of my conclusion, which is formed on 
the supposition of his and your intention being 
to hold these large tracts as permanent estate 
If he thinks differently from me, he will ol 
course pursue his own plan, and also com 
municatc to you his reasons, and tlien if you 
I'hoose you can do the like. 

Our application to congress has not suc< 
ceeded, which renders it more desirable ti 
make room for our countrymen, many of^ 
whom are directing their steps to this place, fl 

I wrote to you in June, in November, and 
again in January. The November lettCM 
gave you a pretty circumstantial detail of m j^ 
own plans, and, in particular, I informed yoti 
of the size of my intended form, which vw)uld 
seem inconsistent with the sentiments I hav<^ 
just expressed. But I hope soon to be re-^ 
reduced within moderate hmits, byprovidiiij 
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farms out of that tract for some of my sons : 
%vheii I have laid off good farms for them, my 
actual occupation will be confinodj as I now 
wish it to be, to a very moderate extent. 

A naval establishment occupies our atten- 
tion at present. We Americans must have 
a navy. We are forming two pirogues out of 
large poplars, with which we propose to navi- 
gate the Wabash ; by lashing them together, 
and laying planks across both, we shall have 
a roomy deck, besides good covered stowage 
in both, and take a bulky as well as a heavy 
rgo- And we hope to have a shipping port 
t the mouth of Bonpas, a considerable stream 
which falls into the Wabash at the point 
where the latter make a bold bend to the 
west, and approaches within a few miles of 
our prahie. 

The subject of advancing the price of pub* 
lie lands has been before congress. 

I shall annex the report of a committee, 
to w hich it was referred, and which was ac- 
eded to. It contains interesting details, and 
eneral information of great importance. 

A space exceeding, perhaps tenfold, the 

mount of lands in cuUivation, still remains 

nappropriated ; and such is the natural anx* 

possess land, and tlie facility with 
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-which that inclinatioa may be satisfied ill 
Ptliis country (a state of things likely to re- 
main much the same for ages,) that here will 
always be a scarcity of efficient circulating 
capital, which is valuable in proportion to 
its scarcity. 

The merchant invests his profits, and the 
professional man his savings, in the purchase 
of uncultivated lands- The farmer, instead 
of completing the improvement of his pre* 
sent possessions, lays out all he can save in 
entering more land. In a district which is 
settling, this speculation is said to pay on the 
average, when managed with judgment, fii- 
teen per cent. Who then will submit to the 
toils of agriculture, farther than bare neces- 
sity requires, for fifteen per cent. ? Or who 
would loan his money, even at fifteen per 
cent, when he can obtain that interest by in- 
vesting it in land ? Thus every description 
of men, almost every man, is poor in conver- 
tible property. 

1 think this country affords abundant op- 
portunities of applying capital more profita- 
bly, as well as more agreeably, than in tlie 
possession of large tracts of uncultivated land. 
Take as much of it as you can use and en* 
joy, but no more. Keep your capital in ac- 
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tivity, and within your power ; and you will 
soon see that two dollars of ready money are 
worth more than an acre of wilderness* 

These are impressions made on my mind 
by surrounding circumstances, and if they 
prove correct, it will be good for us in our 
new settlement to be influenced by them. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

sincerely yours. 



Report of the Committee on Public^ Lands, 
on the subject of increasing the price at 
which the lands of the United States shall 
hereafter be sold. 

*■ January 5y 1818. 

The Committee on the Public Lands, to 
whom was referred a resolution instnicting 
them to inquire into the expediency of in- 
creasing the price at which the public lands 
shall be sold hereafter, have had the same 
under consideration, and respectfully re- 
port: — 

That the lands of the United States are 
carefully surveyed, and divided into sections 
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of 640 acres, quarter sections, and in certalh 
cases eighths of sections ; that they are 
vertised for, and set up at public sale, and dis- 
posed of to the highest bidder at any price 
above two dollars per acre ; if they are not 
sold they are returned to the register's office, 
^and may be entered for, iu the oflice, at two 
dollars per acre, with a credit, after the pay* 
meat of one^fourth, of two, three, and foui 
years ; the effects of this part of the system 
has been heretofore deemed beneficial, both ta, 
the public and to individuals. It is beneficial to 
individuals, because the price is so moderate, 
that the poorest citizen may place himself in the 
most useful and honourable situation in soci- 
ety, by becoming a cultivator of his own 
land ; and the fixed value is so high, connect- J 
ed witli the abundance of our vacant territo-^ 
ry,as to prevent individuals from purchasing, 
with a hope of advantage, unreasonably eX' 
tensive and numerous tracts, to be held for 
purposes of speculation. That this is the 
case, that lands sold by the United States are 
not held by speculators, may be fairly infer 
red by a consideration of the follow^irg fiicts 
From the opening of the land offices in the 
north-west territory, as it was then called, to 
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the SOth of September, 1810, 3,167,829 acre* 
of land were sold; this amount, compared 
with the population of 1816, is in the ratio 
of something less than twelve acres for each 
individual ; the free white inhabitants of Vir- 
ginia in 1800 amounted to 518,674, the 
lands of the state valued in 1798 amounted 
to 40,458,644 acres; this divided among the 
inhabitants, gives to each individual upwards 
of 76 acres of land : but it will not be con- 
tended that the lands of Virginia are held by 
speculators; and with much less truth can it 
be so said of the lands north-west of the Ohio. 
Again; to show by inference that the public 
lands are not disposed of at too low a price, 
the committee have thought proper to inquire 
into the estimated value of the lands in seve- 
ral of the states ; and they find, that in the 
year 1788 the lands of New Hampshire, 
amounting to 3,749,061 acres, were valued 
at 19,028,108 dollars, or 5 dollars 7 cents per 
acre. 

In Pennsylvania, 11,959,865 acres were 
valued at 62,824,852 dollars, or 6 dollars 9 
cents per acre. 

In Maryland, 5,444,272 acres were valued 
at 21,634,004 dollars, or 3 dollars 77 cents 
per acre. 
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la Virginia, 40,458,644 acres were value 
at 59,9765860 dollars, or 1 dollar 48 ceni 
per acre ; and finally, in the sixteen states, at 
that lime composing the United States, the 
land amounted to 163,746,686 acres, valued 
at 479,293,263 dollars, or 2 dollars 92 cents 
per acre* Now, if the lands of the United 
States, settled and peopled as they were, 
have been thus valued, it may safely be con- 
cluded that the uninhabited wilds of our fo- 
rests are not disposed of at too low a price. 

Indeetl, the committee feel somewhat ap- 
prehensive that the United States, so far 
from being enabled to increase, will find 
themselves compelled to lessen the price ofthj^ 
public lands, or to forego the golden dreamfl 
ihey indulge in of enormous revenue to arise 
from their sale. It will be recollected by the 
ijouse, that heretofore the public has bceii 
the monopolist of land ; that notwithstanding 
this advantage, not more than eight or nine 
millions of acres have l)cnn disposed of for a 
sum less than 19,000,000 of dollars, and that 
too, during a space of eighteen or twenty 
years. 

They will now take into consideration 
the fact, that five or six millions of acres 
have been given as bounty to the soldiers 
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the late war, and now are, or soon will be, 
in the market, to meet the demands which 
the United States alone could heretofore sup- 
ply. The committee will not obtrude upon 
the house the deductions or reflections which 
grow out of this state of things ; they con- 
tent themselves with the justification it af« 
fords of the resolution which they respectful- 
ly submit. 

Resolved, that it is inexpedient at the pre- 
sent time to increase the price at which the 
public lands are required to be sold. 
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LETTER XX. 

March 23, I818. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

A3 the spring comes on, our colony begins 
to assume a most; encouraging aspect 1 am 
employed with delight inexpressible in pre- 
paring a place of refuge for many a one, " of 
whom" — shall I say it? — "the world," such 
a world as we have escaped from, " was not 
worthy." 

Our English friends are gathering around 
us ; and so far from being solitary, and dole- 
ful, and desolate in this remote region, you 
must reverse all this, to form any notion of 
our condition. 

The toil and the diflSculty, and even the 
dangers, attending the removal of a family 
from the hills of Surrey to the prairies of Il- 
linois are considerable : and the responsibility 
is felt at every step, a load upon the spirits of 
the father, for which his'honest intentions are 
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not at all times a sufficient counterpoise. To 
have passed through all this harmless, and 
even triumphantly — to have secured a retreat 
for ourselves, and then, turning our backs 
upon care and anxiety, to be empFoyed in 
smoothing the way, and preparing a happy 
resting place for other weary pilgrims — is an 
•enjoyment which I did not calculate upon 
when we quitted our old home. 

" A lodge in some vast wilderness" was 
the exchange we contemplated; fortifying 
our minds against the* privations we were to 
experience, by a comparison with the evils 
we hoped to retire from : and now, instead of 
buryuig ourselves in a boundless forest, 
among wild animals, human and brute, we 
are taking possession of a cheerful abode, to 
be surrounded by well-informed and pros- 
perous neighbours. How sincerely do I wish 
you and yours could be among them, without 
the pain of moving and the perils of the jour- 
ney! Foolish as it is, to wish for what we 
know cannot be accomplished. 

It is a matter of curious speculation, col- 
lecting as we are from the four winds of hea- 
ven, as it were, what our society is to be in 
regard to leW^ons demonstrations. In 'the 
• region vpe are to inhabit, " the sun shineth," 
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not " upon the just, and upon the unjust,'' 
but upon the earth, and the trees» and the 
wild animals, as it shone before man was cre- 
ated. 

There is nothing in the spirit of the govern* 
ment, nor in the institutions of this western 
country, nor in the habits of the people, which 
gives preponderacy to any sentiment on this 
subject of social religion, but that of abhor- 
rence of priestly domination, and of all as- 
sumption of authority in these matters. A 
Now, having tliis " upward road" thus^ 
clear before us, when we shall have settled 
ourselves in our cabins, and fixed ourselves 
to our minds as to this world, what sort of 
garb, think you, shall we assume as candid 
dates for the next ? — To my very soul I wish^ 
that we might assume none, but the charac* 

4er of men who desire to keep their cq0-^| 
science void of offence towards God and to- 
wards man : — Nil conscire stbi^ nulla palles* 
cere mlpa*^^ Another foolish wish! you will 

flay. We shall have people among us, I dare 
say, who will undertake to teach religion ; 
the most arrogant of all pretensions, I should 
be apt to call it, had not frequent observe 
tion conyinced me that it has no necessai 
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connexion vvilh arrogance of chamcter. But 
however that may be, teachersj no doubtj will 
arise among us, — This most sensitive nerve 
has been touched, and already I have bad 
the pleasure of two communications on the 
subject of religious instruction — both from 
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One of them, who dates from New Jer- 
sey, writes as follows: 'M have read your 
notes on a journey from the coast of Vir- 
ginia to the Illinois territory ; and I sincerely 
wish you success in every laudable under- 
taking. — The religion of Jesus Christ, disen- 
tangled from the embarrassments of every 
sect and party, I hope you w^ilf encourage to 
the utmost of your power and abilities. In 
the genuine, uncorrupted^ native, and pure 
spring of the gospel, you view the world as 
your country, and every man as your bro- 
ther- In that you will find the best security 
nd guaranty of virtue and good morals, and 
the main spring of civil and religious liber- ( 
:y," &c, &:c* — As this gentleman's good coun* 
sel was not coupled with any tangible propo- 
sition, his letter did not call for a reply ; in 
'act, the writer did not favour me with his 
address. 
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and correct man, with 4i taiiited reputation 
There are people in England so uninformed of 
the state of society here, as to imagine that men 
may abscond for their misdeeds in that coun- 
try, and be received in this as tliough nothing 
had happened : but the best they can hope foiH 
is obscurity, and that is a privilege they very™ 
rarely obtain. 

Ignorant as they are in Europe of the inha^ 
bitants of the western states, they are fully ai 
much so on the eastern side of this republic 
Although JCentucky has long filled the chair 
of speaker in congress, in a style which ad- 
mits of no competition J and the office of clerk 
is retained by the unrivalled qualifications of 
another gentleman of that state ; the Ken^ 
tuckians in general are supposed by their fel- 
low citizens of the east to be semi-barbarians. 

There is nothing that I anticipate with sdfl 
much satisfaction and security, as the rapid 
development of society in our new coun- 
try. Its elements are rude certainly, and he- 
terogeneous. The first settlers, unprotected 
and unassisted amid dangers and difficuhies, 
have been accustomed from early youth to 
rely on their ow^n powers ; and they surren- 
der w ith reluctance, and only by halves, their 
of defence against every aggression, 
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even to the laws which themselves have con- 
stituted. 

They have been anxiously studious of 
mildness in the forming of tht^se laws, and 
when, in practice, they seem inefiicient, they 
too frequently proceed with Indian perseve- 
rance to acts of vengeance, inconsistent with 
the duty of forbearance essential to social 
man. Hence, deeds of savage and even fe- 
rocious violence are too common to be view- 
ed with the abhorrence due to them. 

This disposition is evinced continually, and 
acted on without any feeling of private or 
personal animosity. 

If a man, whom the public voice has pro- 
claimed a thief or a swindler, escapes from 
justice for want of a legal proof of his guilt, 
though the law and a jury of his fellow citi- 
zens have acquitted him, ten to one but he is 
met with before he can quit the neighbour- 
hood, and, tied up to a sapling, receives a 
scourging that marks him for flie rest of his 
life. 

In Kentucky, whose institutions have ac- 
quired greater maturity, such events have ta- 
ken place some years ago ; but now they 
would scarcely be tolerated, and they will 
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soon be matter of history only, ia ladj ana 
and Illinois. 

No crime but murder " of the first degree" 
is punished with death, in any of the westerr 
states, nor, I believe, in the Union, In Ken- 
tucky there is a general penitentiary, for the 
punishment of other offences by imprison^ 
ment and labour- A few weeks ago I read 
in the proceedings of that legislature, a reportj 
of a committee appointed to examine the state 
of this institution, by which it appears that 
only forfij'six indmduals are in confinement^ 
How many of this number were committed* 
during the last year I do not know, but I pre- , 
sume only a small proportion. f 

As this is the solo deposit of the criminals 
of a state contauiing probably half a million 
of inhabitants, (and a state where slavery is 
tolerated, though by no means universaO 
spread over a surface exceeding that of Eng-^ 
land and Wales, where the laws being mild^ 
are consequently executed with strictness, w« 
must conclude that its institutions are 
and good, and favourable to morality. 

The inhabitants of this western wotM 
will, and do afford a practical demonstration/ 
that a well constituted society is not compo* 
sed of governors by prescription, and a poi: 
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lace, or mob, their natural and proper sub* 
jects; but of men who have collected by de- ^ 
legation, in a common centre, the knowledge 
and power of the community to w^hich they 
submit, as the only lawful government ; all 
otliers being usurpations, whether adminis- 
tered by many or by few* i 

Our frontier position affords us many op- 
portunities of obtaiuitig information, which 
is higfdy interesting, on Indian manners and 
customs, from persons intimately acquainted 
with them by an intercourse of many years. 
Men who have fouglit with them and traded 
with them. A gentleman with whom I am 
in habits of frequent intercourse, a respecta- 
ble neiglibour of ours, has just returned from 
a trading expedition up the lied river, about 
seven hundred miles south-west of this place, 
among the lotans, Cados, and Choctaws. He 
relates an event which occurred about Christ- 

as last, at a place he visited, highly illus- 
trative of the virtues and the vices of this un- 
taraeable variety of the human family* Their 
simple necessaries of food and clothing are 
supplied as heretofore by the chase ; but the 
skins of the various animals they kill have 
acquired, sinco their intercourse with the 
whites, a new value, and they have acquired] 
13 I 
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a taste for one fatal luxury, ardent spirits* j 
For these they barter their skins and fursJ 
They indulge in them to dreadful excess ;] 
and thousands on thousands perish through 
intoxication, and the frantic broils which it . 
continually occasions. In one of these fraya 

i a Cado bit off the under lip of a Choctaw^ 
both young men ; the latter was so drunk/ 

hhat he did not know who had been his an- J 
tagonist ; he lost his lip, got sober, and re-^ 
turned to the chase as usual Some time af- 
ter as he was attending his beaver-traps with 
a comrade of his own tribe, his companion 
divulged the secret, and told the name of the 
Cado who had disfigured him. f 

The Choctaw could not sustain the dis- 

I grace when vengeance was practicable. He 
immediately sold his whole property, his — 
beaver -traps, his rifle, and his horse; for these fl 
he obtained forty bottles of whiskey. Thirty- 
nine bottles he consumed with his friends^ ^ 
lotans, Cados, and Choctaws, indifferently, T 
in a grand debauch which lasted a week : but 
reserved one bottle secreted for a special pur- 
pose- After this, when again sufficiently so-fl 
ber, he joined a party, among whom was his™ 
devoted foe — fell upon him with his knife, j 

kand despatched him. He then coolly tookfl 
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from bis pouch some red paint, and smeared 
himself with it preparatory to his death, 
which was a matter of course, as blood must 
be avenged by blood, saying he should be 
ready to die by ten o'clock the next day, but 
he wished to be shot by one of his own na- 
tion* The Cados were merciful ; they told 
him he should not be shot by one of them, 
but by one of his own tribe, a friend of his 
own selection. He chose his friend, and he 
desired them to accompany him to a certain 
spot in the woods; they did so, and he di- 
rected them to dig a grave for him there. 
The next day he was missing ; they sought 
for him at the appointed hour, and found him 
sitting at his grave, his bottle of whiskey by 
him. He drank a part of it, and told them 
he was ready. His friend was also ready. 
He kept his seat, and holding up his arm, 
pointed to the place on his side where the 
ball should enter. The friend took aim— the 
gun missed fire ; he gave a slight start, but 
said nothing. Again he raised his arm- 
again the gun snapped ; he jumped up with 
some exclamation, took another draught of 
whiskey, and seated himself in the same 
place. The flint being chipped and all ready, 
once more he presented his side, and the 
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fatal ball seat this brave man to an untimely ^ 

I Some time after they were talking over 
I ihe melancholy affair, and the /netirf declared 
[he was glad to shoot him, for he was not his 
r friend in reality. The spirit of savage jus- 
tice was roused again ; one of his companions 
\ immediately fired at him, but missed — ^thanks 
to the whiskey both lor the danger and the 
escape. However, they confined tlie false 
[Jiund one whole week, whilst they sat in 
council on the case. At length he was ac- 
quitted of murder, and liberated, as he had 
only taken a devoted life, though with the 
heart of a traitor to his friend. 

Since writing the above, I have found the 
newspaper contahiiug the account of the 
Kentucky penitentiary, and I give you a copy 
of the statement as far as it relates to the em* • 
ployment of the convicts : ■ 

^^^ In the cijt nail manufactory . * - 12 

^^H In the wrought nail ditto * . . * . 
^^^ Blacksmith's department ..... 

I Shoe-makers , 

I, Chair-makers .,,,.-,. 

L Stone-cutting 6* 

I Cooking and washing 2 

W Unfit for duty in consequence of disease • 3 
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Thus you see forty-six delinquents, of whom 
forty-three are useful to the state. 

In the same paper, " the Western Citizen," 
printed at Paris, Kentucky, Feb. 10, 1818, is 
another document, which I cannot forbear 
transcribing, because it shows that the citizens 
of Kentucky are sensible that to be in the 
possession and exercise of the rights of self- 
government is^a blessing; and that their 
hearts are enlarged by it, and inflamed, not 
by jealousy of their neighbour's welfare, but 
with zeal to promote it 



Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

First : That the liberty of nations is deri- 
ved from God and nature, and is not the gift 
of kings and potentates. 

Second : That all just power is derived 
from the people, and the choice of forms of 
government belongs of right to them, and 
those (or their successors) who constitute a 
form may abrogate it. 

Third: That in all just governments, the 
good of the governed is the end to be accom- 
plished ; and the people upon whom each 
13* ' 
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particular government operates are the only 
iit judges of the performance, to the ends for 
which the government was instituted. fl 

Fourth; That the general revoh of a na- 
tion against oppression, and in vindication of 
their own liberty, cannot be justly called a 
rebel] ion. 

Fifth : That the struggle of the patriots of 
South America for the right of self-govern- 
mentj is Justified by the laws of God and na- 
ture, and sanctified by the unalienable rights 
^of man. ■ 

Sixth: That the success of those who are 
strugglrng for the lilierty and independence of 
South-America is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, highly interesting to the friends 
of freedom and humanity m general, and 
calls for the deepest sympathy and accord- 
ance on the part of the people of the United . 
States of North America. fl 

Seventh : That it is the opmion of this 
General Assembly, that such^ of the provin- 
ces of South America as have declared them- 
selves free and independent, and have shown 
reasonable ability to maintain their independ- 
ence, ought forthwith to be acknowledged, 
by the general government of these United 
^States of North America, sovereign and in- 
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dependent powers, to be treated as such, and 
introduced to the other sovereign powers of 
the earth ; and generally, that all the rights 
of countenance and hospitality should be 
given by these United States to those so ac- 
knowledged sovereign powers of South Ame- 
rica, which may, by the laws of nations, be 
justly and peaceably afforded by the people 
and magistracy of one neutral nation, to the 
people and magistracy of another nation, in 
war or in peace- 
Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing 
resolutions be transmitted to the President of 
the United States, and to each of the sena- 
tors and representatives of this state in the 
congress of the United States; and that the 
acting government be requested to transmit 
the above accordingly. 



These resolutions are mdicative of a good 
spirit, and tlius are in accordance with the 
general feeling, as far as I c^m gather, of the 
citizens of all the states of the union. You 
will not think highly of the composition : it 
has the prevailing fault of the Ameriran style, 
a redundancy of words; and it smells too 
strong of parchment* 

It is extremely enlivening to perceive from 
#ur remote station, secluded as we seemfto^ 
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the busy theatre of lifCj that we have as good 
a view of what is passing, and are as warmly 
interested in the performance, as when wefl 
were seated in a side box at the very edge of 
the stage. In this wild spot I see my table 
strewed with newspapers, and registers, in 
greater profusion than ever you saw it ai 
* Wanborough* We have daily papers from 
New- York and Philadelphia, at nine dollars, 
a year; the National Intelligencer from Wash-' 
ington, three times a week, at six dollars; the 
weekly papers of the western country at two 
I dollars ; Edinburgh and American Reviews, 
' Montldy Magazines, Cobbett's Register, and 
Niles's from Baltimore, &ic. &c. Not a nerve ii 
f touched in the remotest corner of the union 
but it vibrates in Washington, the sen^orium 
of this immense and truly living body* From^ 
this centre of feeling intelligence, the impres- ^ 
sion is returned to the extremities %vith a 
freshness that is as astonishuig as it is de- 
lightfulj through the unwearied activity of an 
unshackled press. Thus we have little soli- 
tude, or detachment from the great social 
system, to complain of in our retirement. 
We feel an interest, not at all diminished by 
our change of position, in the commercial 
and political, and intellectual world ; nay, foi 
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myself, if my sensibility is not increased for 
what I conceive to be the welfare of the great 
family, it is certainly more pleasurable : it is 
a feeling of health and vigour, instead of 
soreness and dejection. That my industry 
remains unimpaired, I prove to your full sa- 
tisfaction by this immoderately long letter : 
of my unabated regard and friendship you 
will need no proof, whilst I can sul^cribe 
myself 

Unchangeably yours. 



LETTER XXII. 

March 24, 1818. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

I TRUST you have received several letters 
from me, although I have not yet had the 
pleasure of hearing from you since we part- 
ed. Those letters, and my printed journal, 
which I directed to be sent to you as soon as 
published, have made you of our party dovni 
to a very late period. You find that we are 
in a good country, are in no danger of pe- 
rishing for want of society, and have abun- 
dant means of supplying every other want. 

But I am sorry to inform you that oiur plan 
of colonizing extensively, with a special view 
to the" relief of our suffering countrymen of 
the lower orders, is not at present successful. 
A good number may be benefited by the 
arrangements we are making for their recep- 
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tion on a contracted scale ; but the applica- 
tion to Congress, alluded to in my journal, 
which was calculated principally for the ser- 
vice of that class, has, I fear, proved abortive. 
I have transmitted to Congress, through the 
hands of our member for Illinois, the follow- 
ing memorial : 



To the Representatives of the United States 
in Congress assembled^ the Memorial of 
Morris Birkheck^ an English farmer^ lately 

. settled in the territory of the Illinois^ respect- 
fully states — 



That a number of his countrymen, chiefly 
yeomen farmers, farming labourers, and rural 
mechanics, are desirous of removing with 
their families and their capital into this coun- 
try, provided that, by having situations pre- 
pared for them, they might escape the wea- 
risome and expensive travel in quest of a set- 
tlement, which has broken the spirits and 
drained the purses of many of their emigrant 
brethren, terminating too frequently ip disap^ 
pointment, 
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Many estimable persons of the classes 
ibove mentioned have reposed soch a degree 
of confidence in the experience of your me- 

I morialist, as would attract them to the spot 
which he has chosen for himself. Their at- 
tention has accordingly been directed with 
some apxiety to his movements ; and when, 

lafter a laborious journey through the states of 

'<)hio and Indiana, he has at length fixed on 
a situation in the Illinois adapted to his pri- 
vate views, settlements are multiplying so ra- 
pidly around it, tliat it does not afford a scope 
)f eligible unappropriated land, to which he 

"^could invite any considerable number of his 
friends. 

There are, however, lands as yet unsur- 
veyed lying about twenty miles north of this 
place, on which sufficient room might be oh- 
lined ; and the object of this memorial is to 
solicit the grant by purchase of a tract of this 
land, for the purpose of introducing a colony 
of English farmers, labourers and mechanics. 
Feeling, as does your memoricdist, that the. 
people of Eugland and the people of America 
are of one family, notwithstanding the un- 
happy political disputes which have divided 
the two countries, he believes that this recol- 
lection will be sufficient to insure, from the 
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representatives of a free people, a favourable 
issue to his application in behalf of their suf- 
fering brethren. 

(Signed) Morris Birkbeck. 

Nov. 20, 1817- 

My proposal in the above memorial was 
indefinite, Mlesignedly, that, if acceded to, it 
might be on a general principle, to be extend- 
ed as far as would be found beneficial ; and 
might be guarded from abuse by provisions 
arising out of the principle itself. I enter- 
tained a hope that it would be referred to a 
committee, who would have permitted me to 
explain my views ; and, possibly, I may yet 
have an opportunity of doing so, as I have 
not yet learned that it has been absolutely re- 
jected. Other petitions for grants of lands 
in favour of particular descriptions of emi- 
grants have been rejected during this session^ 
for reasons which my friends give me to 
understand will be fatal to mine. The fol- 
lowing I consider to be the tenor of these ob-? 
jections : 

That no public lands can be granted or 
disposed of but according to the general law 
14 
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on that subject, without a special act of legis 
lation. 

That although in certam cases such special 
acts have been made in favour of bodies of 
foreign emigrants, it has always been on tlie 
ground^ and in consideration of, 3. general 
public benefit accruing ; such as the introduc- 
tion of the culture of the vine by the Swiss 
colony at Vevay, Indiana, and the olive 
Louisiana. 

That it is not agreeable to the general po- 
[licy of this government to encourage the 
settlement of foreigners in distinct masse 
but rather to promote their speedy amalga^j 
mation with the community of American citi 
zens« 

And that all such grants are liable to 
abused by speculators for private emolu- 
ment ^ 

Taking these objections in an inverted orfl 
der, I think I cuuld show that the last would 
not apply to this case, where no indulgence 
is sought for in point of price. U would be 
suflicient for our purpose that certain landsJ 
which are yet not surveyed, and of course un^ 
productive, might be opened to us as an asy- 
lum, in wliich English emigrants with capita 
might provide for English emigrants withoi 
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it. The title of these lands might remain in 
the United States until the purchase should 
be completed by actual settlers, paying the 
price on entry. 

The nationality in some particulars which 
might be retained by such a settlement, 
would not surely be found to weigh against 
its usefulness. 

When it is considered that the men with 
capital who emigrate as farmers are republi- 
cans to the pore ; that to such men, and the 
sons of such, the republic w^hose protection 
they now solicit, owes its existence — what is 
this nationality ? is it not American in its es- 
sential qualities ? 

The poorer order of emigrants from Eng- 
land, what they have of politics is of the same 
cast ; but the ignorance, the nullity ,^of a great 
proportion of the rural English population 
on these subjects, is wholly incomprehensible 
in this country. 

Humanity, interest, necessity, will call for 
the interference of the general government 
on behalf of those unfortunate persons who 
are cast destitute on the eastern shores, and 
on behalf of those cities and states which" are 
burthened by them. But their countrymen, 
themselves citizens of the United States, or 
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becoming so, would anticipate this interfer- 
ence, and crave permission to provide for 
them on some unappropriated spot, to which 
they would mstantlj give a value which it 
may not otherwise attain for ages. 

That there is wanting the '• dignus vindice 
nodus ;" that the object of this measure is not 
such as to warrant a solemn act of legislation ; 
that it is not of equal importance with the 
viueyards at V^evay, or the olive grounds pro- 
jected in Louisiana — when the jgeveral con- 
ditions of Great Britain, of the eastern states, 
and of this western country, are viewed in 
connexion with it — will hardly be maintain- 
ed. 

I have not the means of reference at hand, 
but I think it was about the year 1530 that 
tbe Portuguese brought from the old world 
the first cargo of muscles and sinews for the 
cultivation of the new. Nearly three hun- 
dred years has this dreadful export, with all 
that belongs to it, been sustained by Africa, 
until half America, with her islands, is peo- 
pled, not by freemen, but by overseers and 
slaves. If those muscles and sinews, clothed 
as they were in sable, had come hither ani- 
mated by willing minds : if the men who con- 
ducted^ instead of staining themselves witk 
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atrocities which no pen can dcfscribe, had 
been employed in deeds of kindness ; if the 
masters who received them had paid them for 
their labours instead of torturing them — but 
as all this was impossible, why if about the 
matter ? That you may for a moment glance 
over Africa, over the intervening ocean, and 
over that large portion of the new world 
which Africa has peopled with unwilling la- 
bourers, and think of the miseries and the 
crimes that would have been spared to huma- 
nity during this period of three hundred 
years : think what America and her islands 
would be now, and how different their pros- 
pects, if involuntary servitude had never de- 
filed her soil. 

America yet needs muscles and sinews — 
Europe offers them. They would come an- 
imated by willing minds ; deeds of kindness 
alone, costing not a cent, are looked for from 
America. If they come in groups and re- 
main so, they will be groups of freemen. 
Why does America love her government? 
Will not these men love it for the same rea- 
son, and more intensely, from the recollection 
of the bondage they have quitted ? 

Thus I should talk to you were you here ; 
but you are distant five thousand miles, and 
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still I talk 10 you. Would that those who 
have most influence in this my adopted coun- 
try could hear me with the same mind that 
you will read this! 

Adieu, 

I am yours most truly. 

P. S. I am just sending these letters to 
the press, and I seize the occasion of dedi- 
cating them to you. 



TO 

JOHN GALE, ESQ, 

8TERT, NEAR DEVIZES, 

OZD ENQLAyD, 



THE END 



